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LITERATURE. 


Through Asiatic Turkey: Narrative of a 
Journey from Bombay to the Bosphorus. 
By Grattan Geary, Editor of the “ Times 
of India.”” In Two Volumes. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 


Tuts is a genuine, interesting, and useful 
book ; a valuable contribution to the study 
and comprehension of that important ques- 
tion—the future of Asiatic Turkey. In the 
Convention concluded by Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government, England has undertaken the 
immense responsibility of protecting the 
Sultan’s dominions in Asia: a territory ex- 
tending for nearly 2,000 miles from Erze- 
roum to the southernmost part of Turkish 
Arabia. Concerning the greater portion of 
that vast territory—its agricultural and 
social condition—Mr. Geary tells us much 
in these volumes. Starting from India, he 
touches Arabia for the first time at Muscat, 
the capital of the sultanate of Oman. The 
ruler of Muscat is supposed to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the Sultan of the Bospho- 
rus; but the allegiance of the local autho- 
rities in Arabia to the Padishah is known to 
be of a somewhat loose character. There is 
the common bond of Islam—which means 
simply “resignation” to the will of God as 
interpreted by Mohammed in the Koran— 
and that is nearly all. Sir Lewis Pelly, 
when he was British Resident upon the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, and as such 
wielded an authority among these potentates 
greater by far than that of the Sultan, re- 
ported on one occasion to the Bombay 
Government, concerning the allegiance of 
the Arabs of the Gulf. to the Sultan of Tur- 
key, in these words :—“They acknowledge 
his authority as we do that of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which all accept and none re- 
member.” 

The very extensive and important pearl- 
fisheries in the Gulf are really carried on 
under British protection. As a matter of 
fact, the reigning power in the Persian Gulf 
is that of the Empress of India, who does 
not own a square inch of its shores. Her 
Majesty’s authority is maintained by gun- 
boats of the Indian N: avy, which by patrol- 
ling those waters have almost extinguished 
even the recollection of the piracy which not 
very long ago was the common danger in 
that quarter. Mr. Geary gives much infor- 
mation concerning the pearl-fishing, of 
which the chief centre is Bahrein. The 
allegiance of Bahrein is very uncertain. 

abrein once hoisted in succession Turkish, 
Persian, and English flags. She has been 
known when attacked to hoist them all at 





once. But her pearls are rich and not rare. 
The pearl-oyster is, as everyone knows, 
very large, the shells being generally about 
six inches in diameter; it is not edible, and 
is sought by the pearl-divers only in the 
summer months when the heat of the water 
renders immersion less injurious. Pearl- 
divers, by long training, can remain under 
water for a minute and a-half, and this feat 
they perform about a dozen times a day. 
Many of them no doubt are slaves, and 
sometimes they suffer death while in the 
water from attacks by sword-fish or sharks. 
The divers work fasting, and are subject of 
course at times to the hardships which 
follow upona runof ill-luck. But the trade 
is large, and the total proceeds do not fall 
far short of 500,000. Our protectorate in 
Asia Minor and upon the main land of 
Arabia has yet to show its first evidences of 
practical existence, but it has long been a 
patent fact in the Persian Gulf. And there 
we have kept watch in the most gratuitous 
manner. We have protected trade, and it is 
true that British trade is there the largest. 
But we have done little indeed to push our 
own commerce. We have maintained order 
upon the waters of the gulf and upon its 
shores ; but we have not cared to supplant 
any of the local chiefs in their government, 
nor have we ever been careful to remonstrate 
with effect against that great bar to our 
commerce—the exclusion of foreign shipping 
(except with special licence from the Porte, 
which is practically unattainable) from the 
Tigris and Euphrates. 

this neglect, English Governments have 
been to blame. The improvement of the 
navigation of these great rivers, and the 
placing upon them of steamboats of proper 
construction and shallow draught of water, 
is the work which, of all that is possible in 
Asiatic Turkey, would be most easy and 
beneficial. There are times of the year 
when steamboats could ascend the Enu- 
phrates to near Aleppo; and if the banks of 
that river were secured, and, where neces- 
sary, enlarged, these passages might be fre- 
quent. The borders of the Tigris are much 
more populous, and upon that great river 
there is a certain amount of traffic by raft 
from Diarbekr, through Mosul, to Bagdad 
and the Gulf. From London on the Thames 
to Bagdad on the Tigris, passengers can now 
pass with ease by steamboat. The vessel in 
which they leave the London Docks will 
land them at Bussorah, on the Shat-el-Arab, 
as the confluence of the Euphrates and 
Tigris is called. At Bussorah, they may 
take one of the seven river-steamers belong- 
ing to the Turkish Government, or one of 
the two belonging to Messrs. Lynch and Co., 
and pass up the stream to Bagdad. But no 
one who could help it, and who knew better, 
would take a Turkish steamboat. The 
Turkish way of conducting either public 
business or passenger traffic is tedious, and 
is always complicated with backshish and 
bribery. Above Bagdad there is at present 
no steam navigation. But there can be no 
doubt whatever that steamers of large capa- 
city and light draught of water might 
regularly pass up to Mosul and at times to 
Diarbekr. The result of the improvement of 
the navigation of these rivers, and of free 
navigation upon them, including the Per« 





sian Karun river, which flows from the di- 
rection of Ispahan, would be, in our judg- 
ment, to double, or more than double, 
the import of British manufactures into 
that part of Asia, because it would give 
rise to a very large increase in the export of 
grain, which is now sold in the neighbour- 
hood of these rivers at about 5s. per quarter, 
and is often wasted and sometimes burnt 
for fuel, because of the difficulty of carriage. 
The rich and level land of Mesopotamia 
lying between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
as well as the broad plains stretching on 
either side of the Shat-el-Arab, is capable 
of producing cotton, corn, and fruit in 
abundance, compared with which the present 

roduct may be counted as insignificant. 

ut these great possibilities are neglected. 
The steamship from London has to rush at 
full speed upon the bar at the head of the 
Persian Gulf in order to force its way 
through the muddy ooze which, if the 
Turkish Government were intelligent, would 
be dredged away. If ever the English 
seriously undertake the promotion of their 
interests in that part of the world, this 
dredging would be done, and Bussorah may 
become a flourishing city. It is said that 
Bussorah once held a population of 300,000, 
but ancient reports of numbers must not 
be accepted hastily. Ancient historians— 
Diodorus and others—would lead us to 
believe that the small isle of Sicily was 
studded with vast cities containing popula- 
tions numbered by hundreds of thousands ; 
but the discriminating reader will reject 
these figures as for the most part in- 
accurate. 

Upon the plains to the north of the 
Persian Gulf, palm-trees form a principal 
object in the landscape. Probably there is 
no part of the world which produces dates 
of better quality, and the export of dates to 
England certainly admits of great increase. 
The price of dates has gone up sixfold since 
the opening of the Suez Canal; but little is 
done to increase the product. Every date- 
tree is taxed from the time it begins to bear 
fruit, which as a rule ‘is not till the eighth or 
ninth year after planting. In a good year, a 
single tree will yield 300 Ibs. or 400 lbs. of 
fruit. Seven years ago, the price of dates 
in the lowlands of Persia was considerably 
less than a farthing a pound. Underneath 
the palm-trees luxuriant crops of corn are 

roduced with the most careless husbandry. 

e average plough of Western Asia has not 
improved since the time of Herodotus. It is 
merely the trunk of a tree, with the stump 
of a projecting branch rudely fashioned into 
ashare. That is the average plough, and 
the superior instrument is sometimes tipped 
with iron. Mr. Geary has known of 
“ploughing” being done on the plains of 
Mesopotamia by an ass dragging a bough 
tied to the animal’s tail and weighted with 
a couple of loose bricks. No wonder that 
in the country where agriculture of that 
sort produces rich crops, tradition should 
place the garden of Paradise. The garden 
of Eden is supposed to have been at Kurnah, 
the town at which the waters of the 
Euphrates join those of the Tigris. Above 
Kaurnah on both sides of the Tigris, some of 
the richest land in the world lies for the 
most part utterly uncultivated. There is so 
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little produce that for 150 miles from Bag- 
dad the steamboat makes no stoppage ; 
“and this,” says Mr. Geary, “through the 
midst of boundless plains, which are the 
most fertile and the most easily cultivated 
in the whole world.” 

Not far from Bagdad, the great river so 
little known in England, and so neglected in 
regard to British interests, is a mile and a- 
half wide. In Bagdad, there is a large and 
thriving population, which would probably 
cease to suffer from attacks of plague if 
the Euphrates were confined by improved 
banks, and not suffered to flood the coun- 
try and thus cause a malarious atmo- 
sphere to imperil the health of Bagdad. 
Of all the Mussulman cities of Asia, outside 
India, Bagdad is the most interesting; and 
perhaps the day is not very distant when 
invalids from India will meet invalids from 
England in pleasant leisure in the city of 
the Caliphs upon the banks of the Tigris. 
At Bagdad, the traveller can most surely 
realise all that is realisable of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. Thedramatis personae 
of those wonderful tales walk to-day in the 
streets and sit in the coffeehouses of Bagdad. 
Not an article of costume ora fashion of 
hair has been changed. The occupations, 
too, are just the same, save in the tramway 
which Midhat Pasha introduced, and which 
Mr. Geary says now realises a profit of cent. 
per cent. upon the original outlay. It is the 
first instance of joint-stock enterprise in 
Bagdad. For the equivalent of 24d. a pas- 
senger is conveyed by this tramway to a 
celebrated Shi’ah shrine at Kazimain about 
four miles to the south of Bagdad. 

The belief is universal in Bagdad that 
every new comer must endure the ulcer-like 
sore which ends in the “‘ date-mark,”’ a scar 
painfully common in most of the towns from 
Aleppo to Bagdad. The fabrics of Bagdad 
are said, with respect to certain dyes—espe- 
cially blues and greens—to be better than 
those of Manchester ; there is no doubt that 
the country around Bagdad is capable of 
prodacing cotton as good as that of Egypt. 
But we cannot be sanguine that British pro- 
tection will be so interpreted as to sweep 
away such abuses as exist in the Turkish 
Custom Houses. According to Mr. Geary 
it is no uncommon thing for a director of 
the Custom House at Bagdad to retire upon 
a competency after two years’ service, during 
which time his official salary—not always 
paid —would be under 10/.a month! Almost 
every imaginable fiscal evil exists at Bagdad. 
There seems to bea tax upon everything, and 
the taxes are irregularly and sometimes very 
excessively levied. The banking facilities are 
miserably inadequate even to the restricted 
trade, and robbery is encouraged because 
travellers are forced to carry specie from 
town to town for their current expenses. 
But there are great possibilities of improve- 
ment. Even at Mosul the Tigris is more 
than 600 feet broad. Whenever the civili- 
sation of Asiatic Turkey is developed, Mosul 
will become a centre of important traffic. 
Mosul, which has given its name— Mosul-ine 
—to muslin, implies “the central gate.” 
From Mosul there are paths leading north to 
Trebizond, east to Tabriz, the largest city 
of Persia, and west to Aleppo and the Medi. 
terranean. 





Mr. Geary discusses the projected railway 
by the Euphrates Valley, and for sound and 
solid reasons prefers the line of the Tigris. 
The latter is undoubtedly more populous, 
and a considerable local traffic might be 
relied on. For our own part, we have no 
confidence that a railway through Asiatic 
Turkey would be a remunerative enterprise. 
If the Tigris were made free, and its navi- 
gation good and secure up to Mosul, we 
should have immediately, and at no consi- 
derable cost, a road into Asiatic Turkey. 

ARTHUR ARNOLD. 








A New Testament Commentary for English 
Readers. Edited by Charles John Ellicott, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. Vol. II. (Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin.) 

Tus volume contains the Acts of the 

Apostles and the four longest epistles of St. 

Paul: the commentary on the Acts and 

2 Corinthians being by Professor Plumptre, 

that on the Romans and Galatians by Dr. 

Sanday, and that on 1 Corinthians by Mr. 

Teignmouth Shore. The last-named has 

not very much value or interest: the list of 

the books which ‘among other works have 
been consulted in writing it’ is not exten- 
sive or varied; nor are the commentator’s 
own originality and acuteness such as to 
make up for the want of thoroughness of 
study. But the thoroughness of workman- 
ship is commendable, and no doubt there is 

a large class of ‘‘ English readers” to whom 

it will be useful to have the commonplaces 

of the subject laid clearly before them, even 
if few popular errors are corrected and no 
new information supplied. The work of 

the other two writers in the volume has a 

higher aim, and deserves more minute ex- 

amination. The two substantially coincide 
in their critical views as to the historical 
significance of their respective books; 
though the individual tone and manner 
characteristic of each is, of course, differ- 
ent enough. Dr. Plumptre is the more 
disposed of the two to admit the partial 
truth of the Tiibingen theory of St. Panl’s 
relation to the other elements of the primi- 
tive Church; and observes—what is very 
true, and not enough recognised by contro- 
versialists on either side—that, because a 
book is written with an apologetic or har- 
monistic purpose, it does not follow that it 
is the less trustworthy, still less that it is 
substantially or wilfully untruthful. Cer. 
tainly, it seems that both he and Dr. Sanday 
understate the discrepancies between the 
stories of the conference at Jerusalem in 

Acts xv. and Gal. ii, even admitting that 

they are right in supposing them to be 

stories of the same event. If the substan- 
tial veracity of both is to be maintained 

(and hardly anyone doubts that of the 

Epistle), it is less satisfactory to suggest 

that the public “Council of Jerusalem ”’ 

described in the Acts presupposes private 
committee meetings of “them that were of 
reputation” than to remember how artificial 
and conventional literary forms may be com- 
patible with serious and honest purpose in 
the authors who submit to them. Whatever 
we may think of the Book of the Acts, it is 





a work of more value—even of more clever- 
ness—than the Antiquities of Josephus: but 
the two works have this in common, that they 
are attempts to “ Hellenise ” in the treatment 
of a thoroughly “ Hebraistic” subject. 
Now, from the time of Thucydides, at 
least, the received method for a Greek his- 
torian of summing up the merits of a doubt- 
ful case was to compose speeches to be put 
into the mouths of men representative of 
the various views that were or might be 
held upon it: it is certain that the imitators 
of Thucydides—it is probable that he him- 
self—invented opportunities for speeches that 
never occurred, as well as speeches that 
never were made. Weno more impeach the 
bona fides or the general credibility of the 
Acts if we think that the author ascribed an 
impossible anachronism to Gamaliel, or ima- 
gined an unreal audience to the conference 
of Paul and Barnabas with James, Cephas, 
and John, than we impeach that of the his- 
tory of Thucydides if we doubt whether 
there was a casual Athenian embassy at 
Sparta who addressed the assembly there 
before the war with Athens was resolved 
on: even if the encyclical letter of “ the 
Apostles and elder brethren” be the com- 
position of the historian, so, no doubt, is 
the despatch of Nicias from Syracuse. 

The chief fault of Dr. Plumptre’s work is 
that so frequent in English commentaries on 
the New Testament—the desire to find 
coincidences or mutual references between 
its contents and the contemporary pagan 
history or literature. Thus we have the 
inevitable identification of St. Paul’s Pudens 
and Claudia with Martial’s, and an even un- 
usual amount of special pleading to get rid 
of the scandal about Encolpus. Worse still, 
we have the traditional mistranslation of the 
epigram on the performance of Scaevola: as 
if, when Martial says “ It takes less courage 
to burn your hand than to be burnt whole 
for saying ‘I won’t do it,’”’ that meant “ for 
saying ‘I will not sacrifice.’’’ Dr. Plump- 
tre knows enough, and thinks acutely 
enough, to have made his commentary ex- 
cellent ; but he is too fond of airing ingeni- 
ous conjectures, of his own or of other 
people, to be a sound and trustworthy in- 
formant in all respects. 

Dr. Sanday, on the contrary, is sound and 
trustworthy, sober and scholarly, before all 
things; his only fault is that he represses 
too far the desire to be clever and ingenious 
which is over-indulged by his colleague. 
If we contrast his treatment of the Epistle to 
the Romans with Mr. Matthew Arnold’s, he 
appears an old-fashioned orthodox Pro- 
testant: now, it is possible that there is a 
better hope of St. Paul’s ideas being sympa- 
thetically and reverently treated by a man 
who writes in this attitude than by one who 
writes like Mr. Arnold; and yet it almost 
seems as though the latter had a truer view 
than Dr. Sanday of the proportions and pur- 
port of St. Paul’s thoughts. It is, indeed, an 
excellent feature that he adds to his com- 
mentary a series of excursuses on the lead- 
ing ideas of the Epistle—the first two being 
“Qn the Meaning of the Word ‘ Righteous- 
ness’”” and “On the Meaning of the Word 
‘Faith’; but it is a pity that the one “On 
the Doctrine of Union with Christ” was 
relegated to the last—that it was not treated 
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in more immediate connexion with the 
second. 

But taking the volume asa whole, and 
considering the rather restricted scope indi- 
cated by its title, it may be expected to be of 
the very highest practical utility. One may 
conceive a book that would be more satis- 
factory to a man who knows the New Testa- 
ment well; but it would be hard to conceive 
one that should do more to correct and ex- 

nd popular opinion as to the true nature 
of the New Testament. 

WituM Henry Srwcox. 








Pleasant Spots arownd Oxford. By Alfred 
Rimmer. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 


Amona the gift-books of the season this 
volume is tolerably sure to be a favourite. 
It deals with scenes which are not only full 
of historic interest, but also especially suited 
to display the draughtsman’s skill. Old 
Oxford men will be irresistibly attracted by 
the views of Magdalen Tower, Iffley Church, 
and Sandford Mill; and undergraduates will 
be proud to show their home-circles that 
the neighbourhood of the university has 
some bits of exquisite English scenery of 
which the railway passenger is wholly igno- 
rant. Nothing can be more dreary than the 
landscape around Oxford when the floods 
are out (as they too often are at this time of 
the year), aud it is difficult for a stranger 
to realise the fact that in the submerged 
district there are spots as pleasant (when 
the sun shines) as the eye can rest upon. 
Mr. Rimmer has been very happy in re- 
producing some of those scenes in which 
one’s memory loves to linger, and we are 
loth to find fault with the hand which has 
sketched so cleverly the picturesque features 
of the Oxfordshire villages and the quiet 
beauty of the “silver Thames.” But truth 
compels us to add that the same hand has 
written a considerable amount of—what we 
are almost forced to call—rubbish. For 
instance, Mr. Rimmer takes the trouble to 
quote at length from Dugdale’s Monasticon 
the deed conveying Cumnor Abbey to the 
Abbot of Abingdon. Some words in it are 
mis-spelt, but otherwise there is nothing 
which calls for remark, until our author 
gets into a most curious state of blunder- 
ing bewilderment over the simple word 
“habend’,” and, like the late Mr. Whalley, 
detects therein the taint of Jesuitism. We 
must quote the whole paragraph, for any 
extract would fail to do the writer justice :— 


“The abbey was broken up, and, doubtless, the 
monks, who might have been consulted on a 
knotty phrase in the classics, were no longer at 
hand. It is said that his [the abbot’s] ready 
ulescence in the new order of things was not 
quite liked by them; and, if this is so, it is easy 
to understand how they should have left him to 
his devices when he put his pen to parchment. 
If he has ventured as Cardinal Wolsey did, ‘ like 
little wanton boys that swim on bladders, far 
beyond his depth,’ he fairly feels his feet under 
im when he comes to the main point :—‘ Cumnor 
Park and other lands, habend, for the term of his 
life’ There is no mistake here: the ‘habend’ 
18 judiciously subjected to an elision: it might be 
masculine, feminine, or neuter. ... . Plural the 
‘habend’ had a right to be, and that is, perhaps, 
S that at the moment the abbot wished to make 
clear. 





It is certainly a droll notion that Letters 
Patent should ever have been drawn up by 
their grantees, and our experience of the 
Records of the Court of Augmentation sup- 
plies us with no parallel instance ; but still 
droller is the suggestion thatthe abbreviated 
habend’ should cover a deep design on the 
part of the ex-abbot. Would Mr. Rimmer 
tell us in what other terms the royal grant 
could have been expressed, and how the 
gender of the unfortunate word can be a 
matter of doubt? Like the Cardinal (whose 
Latinity has also been questioned), our 
author has certainly ventured “far beyond 
his depth.” 

Bot Mr. Rimmer’s discoveries are not 
confined to the musty records of the six- 
teenth century. He has found out “that a 
storm of exceeding violence swept over 
England in 1703.”’ Not only does this his- 
torical fact confirm the statement of Grose 
that a large walnut-tree at Godstow was 
then blown down and an ancient tombstone 
exposed, but, Mr. Rimmer thinks, it also 
suggested to Addison a simile which he 
happily introduced into “a poem that has 
apparently escaped oblivion.” Weneed not 
quote the well-known lines; but our readers 
will be interested to learn that 
“Macaulay was the first to see the real meaning 
of this passage, and he refers it to some great 
tempest that must have been the common theme 
at the time; and his interpretation is confirmed 
by records of there having been such a storm in 
November, 1703. No doubt this is the same 
hurricane that uprooted the walnut-tree at 
Godstow.” 


We congratulate Mr. Rimmer on his dis- 
cernment. He divides with Lord Macaulay 
the honour of having thrown light upon that 
mysterious line— 


“Such as of late o’er pale Britannia passed ;” 


and we are now convinced that the same 
tempest which Defoe described, which de- 
stroyed the Eddystone lighthouse and its in- 
ventor and killed a bishop’and his wife, is 
also answerable for the uprooting of the 
Godstow walnut-tree. 

Of less importance is the discovery also 
made by Mr. Rimmer that the date of Lord 
Hastings’ execution, as given in the school 
histories of England, must be inaccurate, as 
it does not correspond with the season for 
ripe strawberries. The remark shows that 
our author is at any rate familiar, not merel 
with nature, but with Holinshed and Shak- 
spere ; for even in these advanced times it 
would be difficult to find “‘good straw- 
berries in Holborn” on May 10. Mr. 
Rimmer, therefore, says in reference to this 
date that ‘‘ perhaps this should read June” 
—meaning, we suppose, that we should 
substitute June for May. Whatever the 
schoo] histories may say (and Mr. Green is 
vague on the point), there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Rimmer has stumbled on the truth; 
but a little research would have shown him 
that the execution of 

“That ignoble traitor, 
The dangerous and unsuspected Hastings,” 


actually took place on June 13, 1483, by 
which time, allowing for the difference of 
style, my lord of Ely’s fruit might have 
been well worth eating. 

We have derived so much genuine plea- 





sure from looking through Mr. Rimmer’s 
pretty book that we are sorry to point out 
the blemishes which detract from its worth. 
If he thought it necessary to surround his 
illustrations with a mass of letterpress he 
should have bestowed equal care upon both 
parts of his handiwork. We could cite a 
considerable number of trifling mistakes and 
not over-wise reflections, but we have said 
enough in the discharge of our duty towards 
him and towards our readers, and are glad 
to end, as we began, with, a word of com- 
mendation. 

Mr. Rimmer is something more than a 
mere draughtsman. He has an artist’s 
appreciation of the picturesque, and takes 
an interest in every scene which his pencil 
depicts. He has good cause to deplore the 
havoc wrought in our old buildings, both 
secular and ecclesiastical, under the name 
of “restoration,” and has done the best he 
could to preserve from that fate such as have 
hitherto escaped it, by publishing their 
beauties to the world. 

Cuartes J. Rosinson. 








The Life cf John Wilson, D.D., F.R.S. By 
George Smith, LL.D., C.I1.E. (Murray.) 


THERE is an apparent inconsistency between 
the uniformly unfavourable terms in which 
Dr. Wilson spoke and wrote of the ancient. 
faiths of India and the real and even affec- 
tionate respect with which he was regarded. 
by many adherents of those faiths. There- 
is a curious contrast between the zeal and 
industry with which he prosecuted his 
studies of Eastern religions and the contempt 
with which he regarded them: the utter in- 
ability under which he lay, to the last, to 
recognise the real importance of their - 
history. 

The explanation may be sought chiefly in 
Dr. Wilson’s theological beliefs, partly in. 
the force of his moral character, partly in. 
the peculiar scope of his intellectual capacity. 
Dr. Wilson was incapable of doubt: to him 
the Westminster Confession contained within 
its four corners the best and highest truth ; 
for him the problem of the genesisof religious 
faith was solved by revelation, the history 
of the development of religious beliefs was 
the history of the loss and the recovery of 
the truths he held. He would have thought 
it folly to seek in the causes of the rise 
and growth of other faiths for any explana- 
tion of the rise and growth of that in which 
he had been brought up; and he would have 
thought it waste of time to seek in the rival 
systems for any basis of truth to supplement, 
or even confirm, that which he had already 
found in his own. It was not, therefore, 
sympathy with other religions which led 
him to study them ; nor did he recognise the 
comparative value of their history. But it 
was his intense sympathy with, his ardent 
personal devotion to, the followers of the 
other religions, his belief that their religions 
would lead them to misery, his desire “to 
set forth the authority and the excellence of 
the doctrines of Christianity,” that impelled 
him to research. And it is that sympathy 
and personal devotion which afford the only 
explanation of the fact—honourable alike to 
both—that the natives of India recognised 
the faithfulness and revered the high cha- 
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racter of so sturdy an antagonist of their 
most cherished beliefs. 

It can scarcely be thought strange that 
Dr. Wilson, with all his learning, should 
have lived and died so completely nninflu- 
enced by the comparative study of religious 
history. His firm faith in the Westminster 
Confession would at any time have saved 
him from such influence; and, even apart 
from that, he was emphatically a man of 
action, who subordinated all his knowledge 
to his missionary work. To one high aim he 
had devoted his life, the enlightenment, the 
progress, the good—in one word, the conver- 
sion—of the people of India. With that aim 
“ for forty-seven years, a8 a missionary and a public 
man, he wrote, he spoke, and in countless ways he 
joyfully toiled. . . . . While viceroys and gover- 
nors, officials and merchants, scholars and travel- 
lerys, succeeded each other and passed away all too 
rapidly, he remained a permanent’ living force, 
a mediator between the natives and the govern- 
ing class, an interpreter of the varied Asiatic 
races, creeds, and longings to their alien but 
benevolent rulers.” 


In such high cares his life was passed ; and 
instead of regretting that to his wide and 
varied knowledge of many creeds he did not 
add the discriminating insight of a Tylor 
or a Tiele, one can rejoice that his desire to 
uproot the rival religions led him so far as 
it did to investigate, and to use, the autho- 
rities on which they lean. 

This is not the place to attempt any 
estimate of Dr. Wilson’s great services to 
India as a missionary and a philanthropist ; 
it is enough to have indicated them in the 
eloquent and sympathetic words that have 
been quoted above from Dr. Smith. In 
an attempt to estimate his scholarship the 
first place must be given to his accurate 
knowledge of the modern languages and 
customs of the various nationalities of 
Bombay. It will suffice to mention that he 
was not only Vice-Chancellor and Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts in the University of 
Bombay (which he aided so much in estab- 
lishing), but was also examiner in Sanskrit, 
Persian, Hebrew, Marathi, Gujarati and Hin- 
dustini, and that he contributed a consider- 
able portion of the contents, beside writing 
an elaborate Preface, to the well-known 
Marathi Dictionary of Mr. Molesworth, 
dealing with the origin, the history, and the 
literature of that important language.* Dr. 
Wilson’s knowledge was by no means con- 
fined to books. His constant and intimate 
social intercourse with natives of different 
nationalities had taught him to appreciate 
their ideas and modes of thought as very 
few have done before or since. Dr. Smith 
gives an interesting instance of the political 
aid that his acquaintance with the modern 
languages of India enabled him to render 
on an important occasion to Government :— 
“The mutiny in Bengal was not many days old 
when the Government of India determined that 
the new cheap postal and telegraph arrangements 
should not become the instruments of intrigue. 
Accordingly, all the authorities received instruc- 
tions to intercept native or vernacular letters, and 
to forward them for examination and translation 
by confidential and skilled persons named. When 
found treasonable, the letters were submitted to 





* This preface or essay was entitled “ Notes on 
the Constituent Elements, the Diffusion, and the 
Application of the Marathee Language.” 





Government. The Bombay letters so intercepted 
were sent to Dr. Wilson. Just as our beleaguered 
countrymen and countrywomen in cities like 
Lucknow, and in sequestered hiding-places, had 
recourse to French, and to the use of the Greek 
letters, in their desperate attempts to communi- 
cate with their friends, so the Sepoy ringleaders 
resorted to all sorts of dialects and characters to 
blind the Post-Office. No man then in all India 
was so equal to their resources as the scholar who 
for more than twenty years had been ap in| 
alphabets and inscriptions for historical an 
philanthropic ends.” 

The mention of inscriptions brings us to 
the second side of Dr. Wilson’s scholarship 
—his lectures and works on the Parsi reli- 
gion, and on Indian history and antiquities. 
His Zend and Sanskrit studies were con- 
ducted for controversial purposes; and the 
spirit which animated them is sufficiently 
clear. The following passage is a curious 
illustration of the way in which the mission- 
ary estimated the Parsi Scriptures from the 
point of view of his own creed; whereas an 
impartial historian would value an ancient 
faith, not for the points in which it resembled 
or differed from the beliefs of English 
Christians in the nineteenth century, but for 
the evidence which it afforded of a stage in 
the history of religious beliefs :— 

“The Vendidad robs God of all his glory; ... 
gives a highly irrational account of the origin and 
operations of natural good and evil; teaches and 
recognises the deification of the elements and other 
inanimate objects; gives an erroneous view of the 
natural state of man; contains gross scientific 
blunders; prescribes an immense number of ab- 
surd ceremonies; .... contains some passages 
op osed to morality ; does not propose a reason- 
able scheme of salvation; does not give a becom- 
ing account of the future state.” 


It was necessary for his purpose to prove 
the truth of all these theses, and to show, 
in respect of each, the superiority of his 
own faith. Now, Dr. Wilson was one of the 
few missionaries who have seen that such 
discussions could only be carried on with 
success after a patient and earnest study of 
the works it was sought to discredit. He 
accordingly spared neither time nor trouble 
to acquire the necessary knowledge—with 
what results let Prof. Haug speak, with the 
authority due to his mastery of the subject :— 
“The first book written in English which shows 
any acquaintance with the original Avesta texts 
was Dr. Wilson’s book on the Parsee religions 
(published in Bombay in 1843), which, although 
it relies chiefly upon the results of Burnouf’s re- 
searches, also contains frequent indications of 
independent investigation.” 


And, again, referring to the time when he 
commenéed his own studies in India :— 


“The Parsees had gradually lost much of their 
reluctance to discuss religious matters with Euro- 
eans, which had been engendered or aggravated 
y their bitter controversy with the missionaries 
some twenty years before, and which had been 
brought to a climax by the publication of the Rev. 
Dr. Wilson’s book before mentioned. They felt 
that this book was so far one-sided as to give a 
false idea of their religion, and they were natur- 
ally indignant at the sarcasms it contained ” 
(Haug’s Essays, Ed. West, Triibner, 1878, pp. 
32, 45). 

Dr. Wilson had therefore carried his re- 
searches even further than Burnouf had 
done ; and he had succeeded in rousing the 
Parsees. 





As time wore on they fully a 
their kind-hearted antagonist, and he him- 
self turned his attention to other fields. 
Perhaps the most fruitful of these other 
labours were those by which he strove to 
influence the Government to undertake anti- 
quarian research, and then for many years 
as chairman of the Cave-Temple Commis- 
sion did his best to make these researches 
valuable. He took the most enlightened 
interest in all antiquarian discovery, and 
was ever ready to enlist new sympathy 
for it. 

“In velvet skull-cap,” says his biographer, “ and 
with long wand, the enthusiastic scholar, with the 
air of an old knight, would lead his friends 
through the caves, pouring forth his stores of 
knowledge with unflagging — and charming 
all by the rare combination of goodness and grace, 
historical and Oriental lore, poetic quotation and 
scientific reference, genial remark and childlike 
humour, till visitors like the accomplished Lady 
Canning declared they had never met such a man.” 


But his greatest work—unfortunately, an 
incomplete and posthumous one—was his 
book on Indian Caste, already reviewed in 
these columns on July 16 last. It was, like 
the former one, controversial; but, as its 
principal object was to prove historically the 
late origin of the great stronghold of Hindu- 
ism, it adopts much more the historical 
standpoint, and, in its second part at least, 
conquers new ground, and will long be the 
work of reference on the subject. 

Dr. Wilson would have been a more 
thorough scholar had he been a less zealous 
missionary. When his biographer calls him 
the greatest scholar in all India, he seems to 
under-estimate the work of others, and to 
lose sight of the disabilities imposed upon 
his hero by his controversial position. In 
every other respect the biography cannot be 
praised too highly. It is long, but is too 
readable to be called too long; and the entire 
sympathy between author and subject on 
all religious and political questions is not a © 
fault, but the reverse. It can only be doing ‘ 
justice in its eloquent descriptions of*Dr. 
Wilson’s great qualities as a man, a philan- 
thropist and a missionary; and it will, we 
hope, attract attention as a worthy tribute to 
a noble life. T. W. Rays Davips. 








Songs of Far Away Lands. By Joaquin 


Miller. (Longmans.) 


Wirnovrt holding any cabalistic notions as 
to third books, we may fairly look in such a 
volume as that before us for some definite 
evidence as to its author’s poetical rank. 
Songs of the Sierras by its unfamiliar 
scenery and subjects won for Mr. Miller 
perhaps rather disproportionate attention, 
and Songs of the Sunlands by a natural reac- 
tion was subjected to a somewhat severe 
scrutiny. Songs of Far Away Lands has 
neither undue advantages nor undue draw- 
backs. 

It contains three poems of some length, 
and about a score of lesser pieces. Of the 
former, two deal with American stories. 
The third, ‘“‘ The Ideal and the Real,” is a 
kind of Venetian rhapsody, part of which, if 
we remember rightly, appeared some time 
ago as either prologue or epilogue to a little 
American tale entitled Mae Madden. It 
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is not very intelligible : indeed, the words of 

one of Mr. Miller’s personages, 

“With gathered strength I raised a hand, 

, And cried, ‘I do not understand,’” 
express not inaptly a frequent attitude of 
the reader of his poems. ‘‘ In the Land of 
the Shoshonee ” returns to the scenes where 
Mr. Miller’s hand is surest, and, though 
decidedly verbose, contains some vigorous 
description of the desert and its mirage. 
“Out of the West,” a very long narrative 
“founded on fact,” has, we must confess, 
after its first few pages not much attrac- 
tion for us. Of the minor poems we can- 
not speak much more favourably. They con- 
tain, indeed, a certain amount of striking 
imagery and appropriate diction. But they 
are usually disfigured by ugly faults in lan- 
guage and rhythm; their music at its 
best is too often an echo, and they one 
and all suffer from lack of definite meaning 
and superabundance of indefinite words. As 
an example—and it is a very favourable 
one—let us give ‘ Carmen ” :— 

“Not that I deemed she loved me—nay 

I dared not even dream of that. 

I do but say I knew her; say 
She sat in dreams before me, sat 

All still and voiceless as love is— 
But say her soul was warm as wine, 
But say it overflowed in mine, 

And made itself a part of this. 

The conversation of her eyes 
Was language of the gods. Her breast 

Was their abiding-place of rest ; 

Her heart their gate to Paradise. 

Her heart, her heart! ’Tis shut at me! 

’Tis shut, and they keep fast the key. 

The prayer of love breaks to an oath... 

No matter if she loved or no: 
God knows I loved enough for both 
That day of days, so clear, so fond, 
And knew her as you shall not know 
Till you have known sweet death, and you 
Have crossed the dark: gone over to 
The great majority beyond.” 
It is needless to dwell on the defects of this. 

So far as it has any merits, those merits 

mainly echo a certain English poet whom 

English readers know well, and the echo, 

though different, is equally clear in these 

lines— 

“Well, there I was born; grew tall. Then the call 
For bold men for Sicily. I rose from the vines, 
Shook back my long hair, look’d forth, then let fall 
My dull pruning-hook and stood up in the lines.” 

And in these :— 

“Men reached it only from the sea, 

By black-built ships that seem’d to creep 

Along the shore suspiciously, 

Like unnamed monsters of the deep. 

A dim, dark land of bird and beast! 

A land that scarce knew prayer or priest, 

Or law of man or Nature's law, 

Or aught that good men ever saw.” 
These coincidences, which are in all pro- 
bability quite unintentional, are certainly 
unfortunate. So also are blemishes like 


‘'ce8t ote Apomment draws uncommon near,” ‘ 
and still more frequent lapses in harmony of 
rhythm and metre, such as the line 

_ “I must find diversion in another kind,” 
occurring in a poem consisting of anapaestic 
tetrameters. So, again, is the absence of the 
finish and learning which, let the inspira- 
tionists say what they will, are, except in the 
case ofafew very rare ballad-singers, insepar- 
able from poetry. These defects, now a third 
time repeated, seem to us fatal to Mr. 





Miller’s claim to a high place among poets. 
In a certain very limited range, as a de- 
scriber of savage scenery and ways, he has 
made good his claim to a hearing, but not 
beyond this. Gerorce SaINnTsBURY. 








The Parentage of Gundred, Wife of William 
de Warrenne, created Earl of Surrey by 
William II. (‘Journal of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute,” vol. iii., pp. 26 et seq. ; 
“ Archaeologia,” vol. xxxil., pp. 108 et 
seq.) 

Few genealogical questions have been more 

widely discussed and more warmly debated 

by antiquaries and historians than the 
parentage of the Countess Gundred, the 
wife of William de Warrenne of Domesday, 
the founder of Lewes Priory. It is now 
more than a hundred years since antiquarian 
curiosity was excited to enthusiasm by the 
discovery of the marble cover of Gundred’s 
coffin with the Latin epitaph complete after 

a lapse of seven centuries ; and the first line 

of the inscription— 

“ Stirps Gundrada ducum, decus aevi, nobile ger- 

men ”— 

suggested new difficulties in the solution of 

the question. If we are to believe the 

monks of Lewes, Gundred’s origin would 
be more properly described as regal than 
ducal, for it is positively stated in their 

Leiger Book that she was the daughter of 

King William the Conqueror by Matilda of 

Flanders. This is more or less borne out 

by the Chartulary, for William de Warrenne 

calls Queen Matilda the mother of his wife 
in his Charter of Confirmation, which was 
executed after her death in the short in- 
terval between the accession of William 
Rufus and his own death on June 23, 1088. 


He says :— 
“, . . Ego Willielmus de Warenna Surreiae 
comes —— —— donavi pro salute auimae meae, 


et animae Gundredae uxoris meae, et pro anima 
domini mei Willielmi regis, qui me in Anglicam 
terram adduxit, et per cujus licentiam monachos 
venire feci, et qui meam priorem donationem con- 
firmavit, et pro salute dominae mere Matildis 
reginae, matris uxoris meae, et pro salute domini 
mei Willielmi regis, filii sui, post cujus adventum 
in Anglicam terram hanc cartam feci, et qui me 
on) Surregiae fecit” (Monasticon, vol. v., 
p. 12). 

There is another charter in the Monasticon 
(vol. v., p. 13), by which “ William, King of 
the English,” granted the manor of Walton, 
in Norfolk, to the monks of Lewes, “ pro 
anima Gulielmi de Warenna et uxoris suae 
Gundredae filiae meae et heredum suorum.” 
But little reliance can be placed on this 
charter, because the important words filiae 
meae are written in a modern hand, over a 
space in which the original words have been 
obliterated. It is a remarkable fact that 
this is the only deed extant in which the 


king asserts his relationship'toGundred ; and 


that, except in these two instances, neither 
her husband nor her descendants in their 
ntimerous charters ever allude to their 
connexion with Royalty. But although 
Gundred’s name is never mentioned by 


ancient historians in their lists of the Con-. 


queror’s daughters, authorities of no less 
weight than Sir Henry Ellis, Lappenburg, 
and Sir Francis Palgrave were convinced 
by the chartulary of Lewes that she was 





really the daughter of William and Matilda; 
and her Royal parentage was generally 
admitted as an established fact until the 
question was reopened in 1846 by Mr; 
Stapleton, who stands facile princeps among 
Anglo-Norman antiquaries. 

The only ancient writer who mentions 
the wife of William de Warrenne is Orderi- 
cus Vitalis, and he distinctly says that she 
was the sister of Gherbod the Fleming, who 
held the Earldom of Chester for the short 
period between Easter and Christmas 1070, 
but who never could be supposed for a 
moment to be a son of William the Con- 
queror. Ordericus is generally so accurate 
in his genealogies, and at the same time 
William de Warrenne’s charter is so explicit 
in calling Gundred the daughter of Queen 
Matilda, that Stapleton conceived the notion 
of reconciling the conflicting evidence by 
the theory that Gherbod and Gundred were 
Matilda’s children by a previous marriage 
with Gherbod’s father, who was the heredi- 
tary Advocate of St. Bertin’s Abbey at St. 
Omer. The advowsons of the greater 
abbeys were at this period reserved to 
nobles of high rank, and the Advocate of 
St. Valerie in Picardy married without dis- 
couragement the daughter of Richard II., 
Duke of Normandy; so that there was no 
difficulty on the score of rank in sup- 
posing that Matilda of Flanders married 
the Advocate of St. Bertin’s. This theory 
would explain the promotion of Gundred’s 
brother Gherbod to the great Earldom of 
Chester, and was shaped with such consum- 
mate ingenuity to account for the Pope’s 
prohibition of Matilda’s marriage with 
William of Normandy, which had hitherto 
been attributed to their relationship within 
the forbidden degrees, that Mr. Freeman, 
the historian of the Norman Conquest, does 
not hesitate to affirm that ‘‘ Stapleton has 
convincingly proved his case” (Norman 
Conquest, vol. iii., p. 651), and it is now 
generally accepted as a point settled by the 
best authorities, that Gundred was the step- 
daughter of the Conqueror. 

It remains for me, with all respect to these 
distinguished names, to prove by evidence 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that Gundred 
was not the daughter of Queen Matilda by 
King William or any other husband, and 
was not a near relation of either the Con- 
queror or his wife. The proof is contained 
in the following letter from Archbishop 
Anselm to Henry I., which has hitherto been 
strangely overlooked, although it is printed 
in all the editions of Anselm’s Letters, and 
in Dom Bouquet’s Recueil des Historiens de 
la France. 

“ Epistola LXXXIv. 

Anselmi ad Henricum Regem Anglorum. 
Henrico charissimo suo domino, Dei gratia regi 
,Anglorum,. Anselmus.,. Archiepi 3, fidele ser 
‘vitium cum orationibus. ~~ is ¢ 

Gratias ago Deo pro bona voluntate, quam vobis 
dedit, et oa qui eam servare studetis. Quaerit 
consilium celsitudo vestra quid sibi faciendum sit 
de hoc quia pacta est filiam suam daté Guillelmo 
de Vuarenne; cum ipse et filia vestra ex una parte 
sint cognatt wn quarta generatione, et ex altera in 
serta, Scitote absque dubio quia nullum pactum 
servari debet contra legem Obristianitatis. li 
autem, si ita propinqui sunt, nullo modo legitime 
copulari possunt, neque sine damnatione animarum 
suarum, neque sine magno peccato eorum qui hoc 
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ut fiat procurabunt. Precor igitur et consulo vobis 
ex parte Dei sicut charissimo domino, ut nulla- 
tenus vos huic peccato misceatis, neque filiam 
vestram eidem Guillelmo contra legem et volun- 
tatem Dei tradatis. Omnipotens Deus dirigat vos 
et omnes actus vestros in beneplacito suo.” 


The occasion of this letter was to prohibit 
King Henry I. from proceeding with a 
marriage which he had projected between 
one of his natural daughters and Gundred’s 
son, the second William de Warrenne; 
because they were doubly related to each 
other, being cousins on one side in the 
fourth degree and on the other in the sizth 
(that is, in modern parlance, they were 
both third and fifth cousins), while the 
canon law absolutely forbade marriages 
between persons more nearly related than 
seventh cousins. It need scarcely be said 
that if William de Warrenne’s mother, Gun- 
dred, had been the daughter either of Queen 
Matilda or King William, her son would 
have been related in the second degree to 
the daughter of Henry I., and would be her 
Jirst cousin. 

It is easy to reckon how William de 
Warrenne was related in the sixth degree to 
his proposed wife, for Ivo, Bishop of Char- 
tres, wrote a similar letter of prohibition to 
Henry I. to forbid his giving his daughter 
to Hugh de Neufchatel, who was also re- 
lated to her in the sixth degree, and he sets 
forth the generations of descent, from which 
it is shown that the sixth degree of relation- 

-Ship existed between the daughters of 

Henry I. and all the descendants of the 
: sisters of Gunnora, wife of Richard I., Duke 
of Normandy. The descent of the families 
of Warrenne and Mortimer from one of the 
nieces of the Duchess Gunnora has been 
clearly worked out by Stapleton and by 
Eyton, the learned author of the Antiquities 
of Shropshire. 

The relationship in the fourth degree has 
still to be proved, but, if conjectures are 
permitted in cases where direct evidence is 
absolutely wanting, I would suggest that, if 
Gundred was a daughter of the ducal house 
of Burgundy, she would be manifestly stirps 
ducum, and her son would be related in the 
fourth degree to Henry I.’s daughter through 
their common descent from Richard II. of 
Normandy. I would also point out that her 

.second son bore the Burgundian name of 
-Reynold, and that Gundred and her husband 
~went out of their way to visit Burgundy on 
‘their road to Rome. Again, that their devoted 
attachment to the Burgundian Order of 
Cluny, which they introduced into England, 
is scarcely accounted for by their gratitude 
for a hospitable reception on a visit brought 
about by accident, while, on the other hand, 
if they had been the spiritual directors of 
her childhood in her native land, it would 
be natural enough that she should wish to 
have them near her again in her English 
home at Lewes. 

But, however this may be, I submit that 
I have sufficiently proved that Gundred was 
not the daughter of Queen Matilda by 
William the Conqueror or any other husband, 
and that her royal birth, so far as England is 
concerned, must henceforth be reckoned 
among the exploded fables of genealogy. 
Archbishop Anselm’s testimony does not 
need corroboration ; but it has been hitherto 





overlooked that Gundred was probably quite 
as old as Queen Matilda, for we know from 
Ordericus that her younger son, Reynold, 
commanded an army at the insurrection of 
Rouen in 1090. 

Epmonp CHesteR WATERS. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Cupidand the Sphine. By Harford Flemming. 
In Three Volumes. (Samuel Tinsley & Co.) 

Born to Blush Unseen. By T. Edgar Pem- 
berton. (Samuel Tinsley & Co.) 

The Broken Tryst. By Maxwell Grey. 
(Samuel Tinsley & Co.) 

oo? By Chrome. (Samuel Tinsley 
& Co 


Phil’s Mother and Other Tales. By A. C. D. 
(Samuel Tinsley & Co.) 

A Face Illwmined. By the Rev. E. P. Roe. 
(Ward & Lock.) 


Cupid and the Sphinx at once recalls A 
Nile Novel to mind. Like that clever story, 
it is of American authorship, and its scene 
lies chiefly in Egypt, while its characters are 
Europeans and Americans. It is notso fresh 
a book as the other, but it is more complex 
and studied, and there is some intricacy in 
the plot, and in the numerous love-makings, 
fortunate and unfortunate, which are in- 
troduced in its course. The American cha- 
racters are of the super-refined Bostonian 
type, which differs as widely as possible from 
the conventional Yankee of the Sam Slick 
order. The hero of the story, however, is a 
young Austrian nobleman, whose family 
history serves as the main thread of the 
narrative, and whose character is drawn 
with some skill. His English, too, is very 
well managed, and does read like the English 
of a cultivated German who has not yet be- 
come familiar with the different principle on 
which English sentences are constructed 
from that of his native language. And the 
wholly unlike English of a Coptic dragoman, 
doubtless copied from life, is a capital foil to 
it. The author’s nationality crops out but 
slightly, as in the use of the provincialism 
“ mailed” for “ posted,” and in his coming to 
grief over the English nobiliary system, by 
representing an earl’s daughter, married to a 
baron’s eldest son, as longing for the access of 
title and wealth which would come to her at her 
father-in-law’s death, and being defeated in 
these wishes by the sudden death of her hus- 
band a few daysafter his father’s decease. Mr. 
Flemming clearly does not know that an earl’s 
daughter precedes a baroness, and that an 
eldest son succeeds to an hereditary title at 
the instant of his father’s death, though 
questions of probate and the like may delay 
his possession of the estates. 

All that part of Born to Blush Unseen 
which supplies the chief alleged motive of 
the book—namely, the desire of its autobio- 
graphical hero, a dabbler in literature, to 
be made the subject of an admiring memoir— 
drags and is dull, though a continual attempt 
at forced liveliness is made throughout. But 
the side-story, so to speak, is better managed, 
and contains the materials for a very toler- 
able farce ; except that it lacks one or two 
such situations as a dramatist would certainly 
have introduced, representing the hero’s:wife 
as on the near track of the secret he is hiding 
from her. 
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The Broken Tryst, by Maxwell Grey, is a 
very fairly written little story on an old 
theme—the very young lady who falls in love 
with a man of superior age and experience 
and rank, who is in turn much attracted by 
her, but leaves her on prudential grounds ; 
while she, after a long illness, recovers, and 
marries an old suitor. It differs from most 
other tales of the sort in that the faithless 
lover comes back at last, ready to marry her, 
but too late ; and that she does not attempt 


to disguise from him, from herself, and from 


her husband, that she is sincerely sorry for 
it. The husband’s perfect acquiescence in 
the fact that his rival is by far the more at- 
tractive person of the two, and in his wife’s 
keen appreciation of it, is the oddest thing 
in the story ; but Maxwell Grey is obviously 
a lady, and cannot quite take the masculine 
view of the situation, any more than she 
accepts the ordinary masculine form of the 
sentence which she quotes as “ Dulci et 
decorum est pro patrid morior.”’ 

Popplewags is a most unpromising title, 
holding out no prospect but that of dreary 
and vulgar fanniness. But, like the singed 
cat in the proverb, it is much better than it 
looks, and proves to be a very readable and 
inoffensive little story, busied with the 
fortunes of a young lady, one of four 
daughters of a very poor country clergyman, 
three of whom go out to earn their living. 
Lucy Seymoar gets the post of companion 
to a half-crazy and wholly spiteful old 
woman, who dubs her “ Popplewags,” and 
it is her adventures in this situation which 
form the staple of the plot: a somewhat ex- 
travagant one, it is true, in a few particulars, 
but not more so than is fally excusable in a 
Christmas book. 

“ Phil’s Mother”’ and the two other short 
tales in the same volume are quiet, refined, 
carefully-finished pieces of Miss Yonge’s 
school, though with a marked individuality 
of their own; and are much above the 
érdinary level of minor fiction. The writer 
claims on the title-page the authorship of a 
very clever novel, The Two Anastasias, pub- 
lished many years ago, but which did not 
attract the attention which it fully merited, 
possibly because it was too subdued in hand- 
ling to meet the popular fancy of its day. 
And it is more than likely that some good 
work has been lost to the public through 
the discouragement which this undeservedly 
cold reception probably inflicted. It is to 
be hoped that the present venture will make 
some amends by obtaining a heartier recog- 
nition of its deserts. 

A Face Illwmined is one of those religious 
novels which are an American specialty. 
But Mr. Roe does not bring much more 
than piety of a sort to the execution of his 
task. Mrs, Stowe, Mrs. Whitney, Miss 
Warner, and, in a less degree, Miss Alcott, 
handle themes of the kind with a good deal 
of skill, and do really give us human beings, 
into the texture of whose lives religious 
ideas are interwoven; not wooden lay- 
figures on which ready-made suits of “go- 
to-meeting clothes” are exhibited, which 
appears to be Mr. Roe’s view of the process. 
His story, which occupies nearly six hund 
pages in small type, deals with the de- 
velopment of a frivolous girl into a noble 
woman, in itself a very fine theme, if 
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competently treated. But Mr. Roe will 
prose, and there is no lightness in his touch, 
especially in the dialogue, which is laboured 
and bookish, with no really natural move- 
ment. On pietist grounds, it may not im- 
probably be acceptable to many readers ; but 
on literary ones, it possesses no claims to 
serious attention. 
Ricwarp F, LitrLepa.s, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Mrs, Fanny Kemstr’s Records of a Girlhood 
(Bentley) by its title and form may not improbably 
deceive some persons into the belief that it is a 
three-volume novel. Those who are not so deceived 
will receive some pleasure, but also some dis- 
appointment, from its perusal. A lady whose 
name and associations are such as Mrs, Kemble’s 
must be in ill luck indeed if she cannot write an 
interesting book, and there is, as a matter of fact, 

lenty of interest in these volumes, Oonsidering, 
enn A that the reminiscences go no further 
than the writer's marriage with Mr. Butler—that 
is to say, that they cover only the first twenty- 
five years of her life—it does seem that a thousand 
closely-printed pages is rather an ample allowance, 
and the reader may justly fear that the proportion 
of interest will be a little scanty. Had the three 
volumes been compressed into one, a book which 
vould hardly have failed of success would have 
been produced; as it is, the reminiscences are 
likely to be rather a fairly productive quarry for 
book-makers than a succulent pasture for the 
general reader. They abound in anecdotes—not 
always new, it is true—of the various “ illustra- 
tions ” with whom Mrs, Kemble came into contact 
forty or fifty years ago, and, consisting as they 
do ly of letters, contain not a few of those 
references to passing events which seldom lack 
interest for future generations. It is half amusing 
half melancholy to hear how the writer's brother 
John in 1829, before settling down into a quiet 
scholar of Old English, a neat and con- 
elusive scheme for reforming England by the 
simple process of abolishing army, navy, and 
Church. It is curious to read how a young lady 
in the same year read Vivian Grey and found it 
very amusing, but shortly after condemned Notre 
Dame de Paris as mental dram-drinking. Oddities 
such as the brilliant idea—jointly due to Frederick 
Robertson and Lady Byron—that a short dehorta- 
tory pce to a new edition of Byron’s works 
would save the youth of England in 1850 from 
danger cannot be too often recorded. Among the 
most interesting things in the book may also be 
noticed an account (written at the time) of a 
journey under Stephenson’s personal escort over 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway before its 
public opening ; and a series of mentions of that 
strange Spanish “meddleand muddle” the “ Torrijos 
Expedition,” in which John Kemble, Sterling, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, and other well-known per- 
sons, were concerned, and the sad issue whereof 
Mr. Carlyle has once for all told. In short, there 
is abundance of matter tending both to delight and 
edification in these volumes, and if this matter 
might perhaps have been more wisely and more 
invitingly handled, there is no need to dwell on 
the fact. We ought not to leave unnoticed a good 
deal of professional discussion and criticism which 
38 worth the attention of all students not merely 
of theatrical matters but of art in general. 


Mr. Ricwarp Proxrz’s Manual of French 
Literature (Nutt) might perhaps have been called 
with more propriety Specimens of French Litera- 
ture, though its actual title is not an entire mis- 
nomer. It is an adaptation of a book originally 
published in Germany, and the notes and Intro- 
ductions, according to a praiseworthy German 
Frncttcn, the impossibility of which in England 

. Ploetz justly deplores, were in the original 
French, The present translation, indeed, bears 





some marks of this origin (such as “ Ostende,” 
“ Bruxelles ” and a few Gallicisms of phrase) which 
revision may remove should the book be popular. 
Of this popularity it is certainly deserving, though, 
as we have said, it is rather a Companion to a 
Manual of French Literature than such a Manual 
itself, It begins with a sketch of the early litera- 
ture up to the seventeenth century, with short 
extracts. This sketch is borrowed (quite honestly 
and avowedly) from previous authors, and con- 
tains a few of the errors incident to such com- 
pilation. For instance, if Mr. Ploetz will give a 
morning to the Roman de la Rose, and an after- 
noon to the Henriade, we think he will see reason 
to readjust his statement that William of Lorris 
is “longwinded and tiresome” while Voltaire 
“takes the first place in epic poetry.” Indeed, 
the criticism throughout the book is of much too 
traditional and “ Nisardising” a kind, if we may 
coin an adjective. But the extracts from the 
seventeenth century downwards are extremely 
copious, very well selected, and of most conve- 
nient length. A better French reading-book for 
schools could hardly be found, and its substitution 
for the wearisomely-dragged-through Télémaque, 
Athalie, and Bourgeois Gentilhomme which illus- 
trate French literature to the average school-boy 
and school-girl is much to be desired. 


Wao can find fault with the innocent Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson a whose 
sympathies are wide and whose kindliness is 
genuine? It is true that his companionship is 


‘occasionally a little tiresome, but we may fairly 


ascribe that to the effect of age, and, if “ dulness 
be sacred in a sound divine,” prosiness may be 
tolerated in an old one. Nay, a certain amount 
of prosiness is not unwelcome to the overwrought 
mind, and may be recommended as an excellent 
sedative in cases of nervous irritability. We are, 
therefore, really grateful to A. K. H. B. for his 
assurance that he does not intend to leave off 
writing so long as he has anything to say—in 
other words, so long as he can wield a pen. In 
the present volume he has collected together 
some dozen essays, nearly all of which have 
already appeared in print. He tells us a good 
many stories—old and new, humorous and Scotch 
(for we cannot help drawing a distinction between 
what passes for wit or the two sides of the 
Tweed); he moralises on Country Work and a 
Holiday in London, muses on the hopefulness of 
Lenten-tide and the Fancies of a June Day; 
takes us to St. Andrews to listen to Dean Stan- 
ley’s address, and to Glasgow to hear Prof. 
Buchanan lecture. Perhaps the best part of the 
book is that occupied by the warmly appreciative 
sketches of Norman Macleod and Charles Kin 
ley, and perhaps the best passage is that in which 
the latter writer takes our author vigorously to 
task for having styled him “ a muscular Christian.” 
The “Country Parson” shows his good sense in 
ublishing this thoroughly characteristic letter. 

e thank him for it, as well as for the manl 
thoughts and tolerant expressions with whic 
every page of his book abounds. 

The Englishman's Critical and Expository Bible 
Cyclopaedia. Compiled and written by the Rev. 
A. R. Fausset, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
A work of immense industry and, though not 
of perfect accuracy, of considerable utility; as 
there must be many among the “clergy of 
all denominations,” and other students of the 
Bible, who wish to know what is certainly known 
on subjects of Biblical Archaeology, but who lack 
either the wealth to obtain, or the leisure or in- 
dustry to consult, all the necessary books on the 
subject, or even such a condensation of a 
library as Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Mr. 
Fausset’s work bears about the same relation to 
the last as that bears to the complete library of a 
— student of divinity. It is the less valuable, 

ut not likely to be the less at wor, because the 
writer is always asserting or implying his orthodox 
Protestant opinions, even when they have little to 
do with the matter in hand. 





Dr. Pusry’s University Sermon, Un-Science, 
not Science, adverse to Faith (Parker and Riving- 
tons), is a temperate and dignified statement of 
the two facts, that the doctrine of Evolution, in 
its extreme form, is far from being yet proved ; 
and that, while the temper of mind fostered by the 
study of physical science is often unfavourable to 
belief in the supernatural, no proved physical fact 
is directly inconsistent with the substance of the 
Christian revelation, understood in a rational and 
large-hearted way. Perhaps, however, Dr. Pusey 
understates the permanence of the hostility between 
the scientific and the religious habit of mind; it is 
more marked since the “evolution hypothesis” 
has been in vogue than in the days of Newton or 
even of Faraday, but it existed long before the 
birth of either. 


Adventurous Lives. By Bernard Henry Becker. 
(Bentley.) The best part of these volumes relates 
to the adventures of the early travellers in the 
East. In this the vein of vulgarity which may be 
traced throughout the work is not so sharply de- 
fined as in the lives of the cheats and rogues de- 
scribed in the first volume, and there is less oppor- 
tunity for showing that poverty of reflection 
which tempts Mr. Becker into reminding the 
world at this late period of its existence that in 
all ages “a certain percentage of the human race 
has filled the rd/e of the adventurer.” ‘Our Mr. 
Marco,’ junior partner in the great house of Polo 
Brothers,” cannot certainly be considered as a 
wad introduction to a notice of the wan- 

erings of Marco Polo; but the reader who 
gets over this stumbling-block will find that 
in the lives of Marco Polo, Rubruquis and 
Mandeville the qualities of Mr. Becker appear 
to the greatest advantage. Were he to condense 
the chronicles of a few more of the bold spirits 
that compassed sea and land for religion or gain 
his vigour of description would enable him to 
roduce an instructive and useful work. The 
ives of Cagliostro, Casanova, or John Law may 
well be left to obscurity or to the pages of such 
books as Mackay’s Popular Delusions. Mr. Becker's 
definition of “adventurous lives” appears to be 
sufficiently vague to include an account of Caxton 
or Windham, the orator and statesman. It can 
even be made to comprehend some anecdotes of 
Gibbon, Steele, Asgill, and a few more senators 
lumped together as ‘“‘ Odd Members of Parliament.” 
Mr. Becker would find it difficult to prove his 
assertion that Johnson believed in the Cock-Lane 
ghost, or to justify the name of Mr. Pitt being 
included in a list of “ tremendous gamblers ” com- 
mencing with Old Q., and Lord Foley. 


Talks about Plants: or, Early Lessons in 
Botany. By Mrs. Lankester. (Griffith and 
Farran.) This pretty little book seems well 
adapted to encourage an intelligent interest in 
the “common objects of the country.” Granny 
walks out with her young folk, and tells them 
all she knows about the flowers and plants they 
come across; and as the old lady ventures abroad 
in all seasons her hearers become acquainted with 
most of the products of our fields and hedges. 
She is happy in introducing anecdotes, legends, 
and scraps of folk-lore into her c »nversations, and 
we do not doubt that her grandchildren derived 
both pleasure and profit from their intercourse 
with her. The science of Botany, it need not be 
added, is not to be picked up in this fashion; but 
a child’s habits of observation and love of know- 
ledge may be healthily stimulated by adopting 
Mr. Lankester’s system. In the explanation of 
the botanical names of plants the authoress is not 
always correct ; and in endeavouring to make clear 
the distinction between genus and species she in- 
troduces into the heads of her papils an error upon 
another topic. Teaching by false analogies isa 
dangerous amusement. The coloured illustrations 
add much to the attractiveness of the book; and, 
on the whole, are tolerably true to life. 


The Brudenells of Brude, by E. J. Worboise 
(James Clarke and Oo.), is a well-told tale of the 
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recovery of a family sunk into the lowest moral 
degradation. The story is made the vehicle of a 
good deal of religious admonition, which would 
probably be more efficacious if it were conveyed 
a little more indirectly. The fortunes of the family 
are renewed partly by the bequest of a large for- 
tune to a hard-working girl who has been playing 
the part of a maid-of-all-work to her uncles and 
cousins, but still more by the influence of its better 
members. The process by which the heiress is 
gradually transformed into a gentle and wise lady, 
and draws most of her relations with her in this 
ascent, is told in a way to secure attention from 
the reader. 


We have received an elegant edition of Paul 
and Virginia (Routledge), adorned with no less 
than 316 illustrations by French artists, the work 
chiefly of T. Johannot, Marville, Frangais, and 
P. Huet, This charming story of Bernardin de 
St.-Pierre, so deeply tinged with the sentimental- 
ism of the author’s friend Rousseau, scarcely 
maintains the reputation which it once held in Eng- 
land. We are therefore the more indebted to the 
publishers for this opportunity of learning through 
the illustrations how profoundly its author's love 
of nature and domestic simplicity still animates 
the public of his own country. 


In addition to a reissue of their Illustrated 
History of India, of which we spoke in terms of 
commendation at the time of its first appearance, 
Messrs. Cassells have commenced a new serial 
entitled Our Own Country, of which the first two 
numbers now lie before us. These treat of Stone- 
henge, Leeds, the Cinque Ports, and Dunfermline, 
with a profusion of illustration and an accompani- 
ment of concise letterpress. To popularise an 
acquaintance with the historical and picturesque 
spots of our own island is a worthy design, and 
the design has been worthily begun. 


The Black Crusoe, from the French of A. Seguin 
(Marcus Ward), is full of adventures, strange and 
unexpected enough to astonish those who are 
so young as not to be too critical. It is not 
every author who can save a sailor from ship- 
wreck by making him ride off on the back of a 
whale; and certainly no English author would 
introduce a black nt as asking to be allowed to 
kiss the captain in acknowledgment of his approval 
of an act of daring. 


The Seven Champions of Christendom, by 
W. H. G. Kingston (Routledge), is a burlesque 
upon the old stories which, nonsensical as they 
were, some boys used to read. The style of the 
present edition is certainly less attractive than 
that of the one which it is intended to supersede. 


The White Lily of the Great Sahara, By 
Charles H. Eden. (Marcus Ward.) The wreck 
of a British man-of-war; secret meetings of 
Sicilian Carbonari; the bombardment of Algiers ; 
the wars of Abd-el-Kader—are all compressed 
into this short story. And yet the reader is more 
interested than bewildered ; for the author exhibits 
the skill of a practised hand in connecting his in- 
cidents by means of a simple plot. For ourselves, 
we confess to having kept up our attention to the 
end. Not a little of the charm is due to the 
printer's art. 


In the Track of the Troops. By R. M. Ballan- 
tyne. (James Nisbet.) If it had been possible to 
compile a gift-book-for the season out of the 
materials supplied by the Russo-Turkish War, 
Mr. Ballantyne might have been thought equal to 
the task. Where he has failed, no one ‘else can 
hope to succeed. Yet he deserves a word of praise 
for the faithfulness with which he has depicted 
the unutterable horrors of the scene, and also for 
his political impartiality. The following sentence, 
however, is unpardonable :—‘ Everyone knows 
now-a-days that the electric light is an intense 
light, caused by oxyhydrogen and lime.” 

Pierrot : Humbly Born but Noble of Heart. A 
Tale of the Nineteenth Century. By 8S. de K. 
(E. Marlborough.) A simple tale, told in languege 





of exaggerated simplicity. Our only criticism is 
that, in the teeth of the title-page, the scene is laid 
in the early days of the French Revolution. 


Esther : a Story for Children, by Geraldine Butt 
(Marcus Ward and Co.), is a pleasing tale, nicely 
illustrated. The tone is pure and high through- 
out, and its unobtrusive lessons of heroism and 
unselfishness will do any child good to read. 


White Lilies, and other Tales. By the Author 
of “Scamp and I.” These are pretty, but some- 
what sad little tales about poor children in London. 
It is difficult to know whether such tales really 
do good by interesting happier little ones in the 
fate of their suffering brothers and sisters, 


Decisive Events in History. By Thomas Archer. 
(Cassells.) The history of some of those mo- 
mentous episodes, or, as they are here called, “de- 
cisive events,” in the history of the world, which 
have from time to time affected the destinies of 
nations, is told in these pages in a clear graphic 
style that is likely to interest children even in 
what are generally termed dry subjects. 


Nanny’s Adventures. By N. D’Anvers. With 
Illustrations by T. Robinson. (OC. Kegan Paul 
and Co.) This story consists of the autobiography 
of a goat—not a metaphorical scapegoat, but a real 
living nanny-goat, such as children love to stroke 
—who tells her adventures with charming egotism 
after the usual manner of autobiographers, many 
of them being quite as remarkable and interesting 
as some recorded in the published diaries of wiser 
human folk. 


Pickles: a Funny little Couple. By Yotty 
Osborn. (Shaw.) The history of two comic 
little boys, twins, who are always getting into 
scrapes. They are somewhat of the same type as 
Helen’s too famous babies. 


Pinafore Days. By Ismay Thorn. (Shaw.) 
Another story of the same class as the preceding, 
only one of the children here is a sweet little 
maiden, led into scrapes by her somewhat selfish 
elder brother, who never stays to help her in her 
troubles. It is to be hoped that an illness he 
has towards the end of the book will improve him. 


Fairy Tales, published by Command of Her 
Bright Dazzlingness Gloriana. (Griffith and 
Farran.) These are tales with an underlying 
meaning, more like the moral allegories addressed 
to the children of past generations than the merry 
nonsense with which the little ones are usually 
indulged nowadays. Many of them, however, are 
very prettily told, and will not fail to interest 
thoughtful and speculative young readers. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Scurremann’s Troy and its Remains is 
sold out, and the author is about to set to work 
upon a new edition, which will have a scientific 
form and be very different from the first. 


Or the making of Birthday Books there is no 
end. Messrs. Blackwood have prepared a volume 
containing select passages from George Eliot; 
Messrs. Routledge publish a Longfellow Birthday 
Book, and Messrs, Samuel Tinsley and Co. a Byron 
Birthday Book; while Mr. Laurie has gone 


farther afield, and sends us a Birthday Book of 


German Literature, by J. W.L. All these seem 
about equally suitable for their purpose. 


Pror. A, Lecog DE LA MARCHE is engaged on 
a History of St. Martin of Tours, and is anxious 
to receive any authentic materials bearing on the 
life and influence of the Apostle of the Gauls. 
The work is to be published by Messrs. Mame. 


No general meeting of the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching will be 
held in January 1879. Considerable progress has 
been made by the sub-committee appointed in 
January 1878, and draft syllabuses will soon be 
submitted to members. of the association. 





Messrs. Hurst AND Brackerr will issue in 
January a new novel, entitled The Last of Her 
Line, by the author of St. Olave’s; and The Gra- 
hams of Invermoy, by M. ©. Stirling, author of 
A. True Man, &e. 


Wirn the New Year the Dublin Review is to 
enter upon a third series, under the editorship of 
Bishop Hedley. The January number will con- 
tain articles on “The Work and Wants of the 
Church in England,” by Cardinal Manning; 
“ The Bristol Pulpit in the Time of Henry VIII,” 
by F. Bridgett; “The Evangelisation of Africa,” 
by the Bishop of Salford ; “ Prehomeric lapels 
of the Argonautic Expedition,” by Prof. Paley; 
“Catholicism and Culture,” by the editor, &c. 


Messrs. Lonemans will publish in January a 
new tragedy, entitled Brian Boru, by J. T. B. 
The scene of the drama is laid in Ireland, at the 
beginning of the eleventh century ; but the work 
has merely a basis of fact, and only touches the 
skirts of history. The leading idea of the drama 
is that of a brave and noble-minded man, with 
sensitive conscience and with lofty aims, brought 
by force of circumstances face to face with a 
strong and subtle temptation, yielding to it after 
a severe mental struggle, and then finding “ What 
perdition lies in one short lapse from virtue.” 


THE Journal of the National Indian Association 
for December (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) contains an 
interesting account ofa visit pannel peed toCalcutta 
by Roma Bai, a young Mahratta lady, whose pro- 
found knowledge of Sanskrit literature and facility 
in original composition have given her a recognised 

sition among modern pandits, She was born 
in Mysore in 1857, and began to learn Sanskrit. 
with her mother’s help at the early age of four 
years. She has lately travelled, in company with 
a brother, throughout the length and breadth of 
the peninsula. At Calcutta she was welcomed by 
a party of Bengali and English ladies, to whom 
she exhibited her extraordinary power of impro- 
visation in slokas or verses composed in accord- 
ance with the elaborate rules of Sanskrit poetry. 
In a set speech, also in Sanskrit, she showed that 
neither seclusion of women nor early marriage 
existed in the early days of Hindu history. 


Pror. Monrer Wittrams’s lecture on Afghan- 
istan, delivered before the University of Oxford 
on the 4th inst., will be published in the January 
number of the Contemporary Review. 


Tue Conde da Carnota is writing the Life of 
the late Duke of Saldanha, who was for some time 
Portuguese Minister at the Court of St. James's, 
and who took an active part in the political 
changes which have occurred in p Awe during 
the last fifty years. 


Shadows of the Coming Truth : a Consideration of 
the Broad Aspects of Religion viewed in Connexion 
with the Doctrines of Development, is the title of a 
new work which will be published immediately 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Weare glad to learn that Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
“cheap edition ” of his four essays on Education has 
rewarded his expectation. Within a couple of 
months almost all the copies printed have been 
sold off, and a fresh issue is contemplated. There 
is no truth in the statement which has appeared 
in some American newspapers that Mr. Spencer 

roposes to publish his other works in a similar 
Secs. We may take this opportunity of correct- 
ing the prevalent opinion that Mr. Spencer's works 
have a larger circulation beyond the Atlantic than 
in this coun Asa matter of fact the actual 
number sold in America is considerably less than 
here; and the pecuniary return to the author is 
out of all proportion smaller. Mr. Spencer has re- 
cently left London for the South of France, where 
he will spend the winter, and not as originally 
intended in Algeria. 


Mr. Joun E. B. Mayor, Professor of Latin 
at Cambridge, has addressed a brief letter 
to the University Commissioners, in which he 
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advocates a somewhat novel means of restoring 
academical endowments to their original purpose. 
He would not, apparently, interfere with the present 
mode of election to scholarships or fellowships ; 
but he would insist that the money received should 
be used, not as a mere prize, but either as a direct 
subsidy to poor students or for the encouragement 
of real research. The following three paragraphs 
deserve quotation in full:— 

(1) Require of persons elected to a scholarship 
or fellowship a declaration that without it they cannot 
pursue their studies. If they have independent 
means, let them enjoy the status of scholars or fellows 
in all respects, except as regards the stipend. 

“(2) After a scholar has taken his first degree, let 
him declare to the professor (or other authorised re- 
presentative) of his faculty, whether he is willing 
to undertake a certain definite piece of research, 
his choice of topic to be approved by the pro- 
fessor (or other authorised person). Such research 
may be prosecuted at Athens or Rome, or elsewhere. 

(4) Let fellows of colleges be required to spend 
a year in study at some foreign or colonial university 
within three years after obtaining their fellowships, 
on pain of forfeiture after the end of the third year.” 


Tue library of the late Canon Raines, of Miln- 
row, the well-known Lancashire antiquary, and an 
active member of the Surtees and Chetham 
Societies, was sold in Manchester on the 17th and 
18th inst. It was rich in books and tracts relating 
to the counties of Lancaster, Chester, and York, 
and in privately-printed family Genealogies, mostly 
presentation copies. Among them was Howard’s 
Genealogical Account of the ancient Families of 
Chadwick, a thin quarto printed at Manchester in 
1840. No copy is known to have occurred for 
sale recently ; one sold in Manchester sixteen years 
ago realised 10/.; and the present one was secured 
by Mr. Quaritch for sixty-three guineas, The 
competition was very keen throughout. 


A Lerpzie correspondent informs us that the 
Senate of the university there have recently, in 
answer to a petition, opened their zoological 
museum on Sundays from eleven to three, free of 
“T met some schoolboys and was explaining to them 
the nature and habits of some of the animals, when 
on turning round I was astonished to find that I had 
an eager audience of about a hundred persons crowd- 
ing the small but interesting museum. I at once 
became dumb, but in response to the earnest desire 
of the people continued my talk, especially as I had 
come to the corals—my favourite branch of study.” 
This is suggestive in a twofold sense. Our 
museums should be opened on Sundays when 
people’ can go to them, and there should be at- 
tached to them persons who in a conversational 
manner could point out and give information con- 
cerning the most interesting objects. 


Mrs. Brownine’s lines on Chaucer in her 
Vision of Poets, 1844— 
‘And Chaucer, with his infantine 
Familiar clasp of things divine: 
That mark upon his lips is wine,” 
have often raised doubts in the minds of her 
readers. Did she mean by the “mark” the stain 
of quast-Bacchanalian licence which is found in 
some of Chaucer's works, or only the sign of the 
innocent jollity produced by wine that maketh 
glad the heart of man? The question was at last 
referred to Mr. Browning; and by his leave we 
give his answer :— 
“ Dear Mr. Furnivall,— 

I always took the ‘mark of wine’ to 
be a proof of the geniality and joviality of Chaucer. 
But I have only my own opinion to give you; I never 
thought of becoming better informed about it. . . . 

“Remember, you have only my impression, which 
amounts, however (for many reasons I could give), to 
& conviction, I must allow.” 

We are sure that all lovers of Chaucer will gladly 
accept Mr. Browning’s opinion as conclusive. 


For the next Annual Address of the President 
of the Philological Society Mr. R. N. Cust has 





received promises of Reports from Prof. O. Don- 
ner, of Helsingfors, Finland, on the present state 
of our knowledge of Finnic and Lapp, and their 
mutual connexion; from Prof. B. Julg, of Inns- 
bruck, on Mongolian; from Prof. A. Vambéry on 
the Kirghiz dialects; and from Prof. Ascoli, of 
Milan, on the Italian dialects, besides a paper on 
the Old Irish Manuscripts. 


We have to apologise to Mr. C. R. Rivington 
for giving him a fruitless search for Massinger’s 
o through the Stationers’ Register for 1663. 

e relied on Mr. Phelan’s statement in the 
Anglia, II., 57 :—“ The Judge, or Believe as You 
Tist was entered by Moseley 1663.” This date 
must be a misprint for 1653, The only plays that 
Mr. Rivington finds on the Register for 1663 are 
on— 

“ Feb. 4, 1663. 
Mr. Thrale 

Entred for his Coppies under the handes of M") 
Hayward, S* Henry Herbert and M* Luke 
Fawne, Warden, theis severall Playes following 
vizt s74 99 
A Tragedy called the Indian Queene rij" 
A Trage Comedy called the Surprizall 
A Tragedy called the Usurer 

A Comedy called Flora’s Figaries 





SmaksPeRe’s “aroint thee, witch!” (Macbeth 
L., iii., 6, Zear ITI., iv., 129), has heretofore been 
known only in his two tragedies above named, and 


- the Cheshire, “ rynt ye! ” “rynte thee, witch!” But 


Mr. F. D. Matthew, of the New Shakspere So- 
ciety’s Commitzee, who is editing the unprinted 
English Works of Wiclif for the Early English 
Text Society, has come across two instances of 
what must surely be Shakspere’s aroint—the verb 
arunte, avoid—in a Wycliffite tract in the MS. 
O. v. 6, Trinity Coll. Dublin, lately lent to him 
by the College :— 

“And here sculd men arunt feynt penytaunsers, 
confessours and ober prestis bat assoylen for money” 
(Leaf 157, back). 

** And here schul men arunte pe feend pat stirib men 
to last in bis erroure” (Leaf 159, back). 

“T think,” says Mr. Matthew, “ there is no doubt 
that ‘arunte,’ which here evidently means ‘ avoid 
or shun,’ is the ‘ aroint’ of Macbeth L., iii., 6, and 
Lear III., iv., 129, which has hitherto not been met 
with out of Shakspere.” The change from wu to 
ot is not easy, but has surely taken place here. 


THE current number of the China Review opens 
with an interesting article, by an anonymous but 
well-informed writer, on the Chinese in Borneo. 
The Chinese population in that island is a very 
large one, and their condition is one of ve 
general prosperity, especially in those parts whic 
are under Dutch rule. By the judicious admis- 
sion of some of the principal Chinamen into the 
local governments, the Hollanders seem to have 
solved the difficulty of managing their Celestial 
visitors which is perplexing the Californians and 
agitating the minds of the Australians. Follow- 
ing this article is one by Mr. MacIntyre entitled 
“Jottings from the Book of Rites.” As cere- 
monial enters largely into every phase of Chinese 
life, a right understanding of the Book of Rites is 
@ necessary preparation for the study of the ancient 
history of the Empire. The original work being 
of a very fragmentary character, Mr. MacIntyre’s 
plan of collecting together the scattered references 
to various subjects saves the reader a great deal 
of otherwise unnecessary labour. e hope 
to see the “Jottings” continued. The character 
Fan, which is vulgarly used to signify 
“ Foreign,” is discussed in two short articles, 
The term is an improper one to use towards 
Europeans, as it implies that the people 
so addressed are of inferior civilisation to the 
Chinese, and before the advent of Europeans into 
China it was applied only to the semi-barbarous 
tribes which dwell on the frontiers of the 
“Flowery Land.” The use of the similar word 
£, which it was customary to employ in official 
documents in speaking of Europeans, was abolished 





by the terms of the last treaty, and measures 
should be taken to put a stop to the use of the 
equally opprobrious term Fan. The attempt made 
by one of the writers to show that long use has 
mitigated some of its opprobriousness is beside 
the mark, as the same argument would apply with 
equal force to most terms of abuse. Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s “Critical Disquisitions of —— Ch’ung ” 
is a valuable contribution. Wang Ch’ung, who 
wrote in the first century A.D., was one of the 
few independent thinkers in China who have risen 
to eminence, and his very telling criticisms on the 
Confucian philosophy are well worth preserving. 
V. W. X. contributes a version of some of the 
most metrical of the songs from the Book of Odes, 
in which, he says, he has carefully preserved the 
rhythm and poetry of the originals. It must be 
confessed that this pays a very poor compliment 
to the authors of the songs. The number con- 
cludes, as usual, with literary notices and Notes 
and Queries. 








OBITUARY. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 


In a mournful season the death of Bayard Taylor 
stands out as an event of exceptional painfulness. 
A brave and earnest life had just gained its fairly-~ 
won summit, commanding a beautiful prospect for 
itself crowned with the finest opportunity for 
literary service, when, lo! it has all faded away 
for ever. 

It is but a few months since the apparently 
robust American author was in London, in Paris, 
receiving from his friends felicitations upon his 
appointment as Minister to Berlin, as cordial as 
those which two great nations exchanged on 
his departure from home and his arrival at 
his post. He was young in years, the extent 
of his work being considered ; and his enthusiasm, 
his freshness of spirit, his happiness, made him 
seem even youthful. If thirty-four years ago the 

outh who crossed the Atlantic with only 28/. in 

is pocket, and wandered through Europe for two 
years, paying his way with correspondence and 
type-setting, had disclosed his highest vision, it 
would probably have fallen beneath the attainment 
of his fifty-third year. The President of the 
United States happens to be a student of the works 
of Goethe, and, knowing that the author of his 
favourite translation of Faust had for many years 
been engaged in writing a Life of Goethe, know- 
ing also his proven ability in diplomatic service, 
he sent for him, without prompting from any 
source, and offered him the appointment. The 
President assured him that he should have every 
furtherance in his literary work which the Govern- 
ment could give him. When the selection was made 
known the approval was national, and it is pro- 
bable that the festivities which preceded Bayard 
Taylor's departure for Germany are unique in 
diplomatic experience. 

Bayard Taylor was born at Kennet Square, in 
Pennsylvania, descendant of a family which emi- 
grated with William Penn. His parents belonged 
to a society of Friends holding modified views, 
which has since gained some celebrity in America 
under the title of “ Progressive Friends.” The 
farm-home in which his early life was ° 
though its means were humble, was one of com- 
fort and refinement. Good books were read in it, 
and with plain living there was high thinking and 
conversation. Those who have visited Kennet 
Square on the occasion of its annual assemblies 
for consideration of all great questions will not 
be at a loss to recognise the sources of various 
scenes and characters in Mr. Taylor’s novel— 
Hannah Thurston. This, and John Godfrey's 
Fortunes, his only novels, are very characteristic, 

Bayard Taylor had received a good common- 
school education when he was apprenticed to a 
printer in the neighbouring county of Westches- 
ter. He was then seventeen years of age, but 
had already consecrated himself to literature. He 
found time to study Latin and French, and 
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wrote verses whose merit was recognised by N. P. 
Willis and R. W. Griswold, who published many 
of them in the Mew York Mirror and Graham's 
Magazine. In 1844 he collected his poems in a 
volume which was entitled Ximena, and by it 
he gained considerable reputation. Among the 
friends he made at that time who were im- 
portant to his after life was the late Horace 
Greeley. Mr. Greeley published in his paper, 
the Tribune, the letters which Bayard Taylor 
wrote from Europe, which he first visited in 
1844. In his Recollections Mr. Greeley says 
of his friend that he left home a good type- 
setter, with some knowledge of modern languages, 
and that he stopped and worked at his trade 
whenever his funds ran short. This pedestrian 
journey occupied two years, and included the most 
interesting = of England, Scotland, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. When Bayard Taylor 
landed in New York he had expended on his 
tour exactly one hundred pounds, and he had 
written the still entertaining book entitled Views 
Afoot. In 1847 he became connected with 
the Tribune, and soon after published his 
Rhymes of Travel. Between 1849 and 1853 
he travelled through many countries. From 
these years, or the materials collected in them, 
came the following works:—El Dorado; Jour- 
ney to Central Africa; Lands of the Saracen; 
Visit to India, Chinu, and Japan; Northern 
Travel, Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Lapland; Travels in Greece and 
Russia, He also edited the Cyclopaedia of Modern 
Travel, published in Cincinnati, 1856. 

While Bayard Taylor travelled he also studied. 
His an acquaintance with the German 
and French languages enabled him to bring 
European knowledge to the aid of his own 
fresh American eyes. He recently delivered 
lectures on Iigypt which showed a large 
amount of study as well as personal observation. 
He was.a good traveller, making friends wherever 
he went. When he visited China the American 
Legation there at once “attached” him. He was 
also for a time Secretary of Legation and Chargé 
d’Affaires at St. Petersburg. 

Bayard Taylor's poetical works are numerous and 
varied in style and subject. A Book of Romances, 
Lyrics and Songs; Poems of the Orient ; Poems 
of Home and Travel, are the principal volumes of 
an original character. Whatever may be the 
position ultimately awarded him as a poet, none 
can peruse these volumes without being impressed 
by his versatility and uniform vigour of thought. 
Large as is the quantity of his writing, his poems 
are never hasty, never slovenly ; he might rather, 
indeed, be criticised for over-elaboration. His 
finest successes have been in styles and subjects 
far apart—as in the classical fragment “ Hylas,” 
and the dreamy passionate piece, “The Arab to 
the Palm.” Ilis works are all his own, his style 
simple and pure, while a certain metaphysical 
tendency in some of his larger poems has pro- 
pon: Lager oy their becoming popular. But there 
can beno doubt that his poetical translation of Faust 
is a great work. The rendering of the second part 
amounts, indeed, to an interpretation also; while 
the notes to both volumes constitute a learned and 
masterly contribution to Faust mythology and 
Faust literature. 

The excellence of this work excites the greater 
sorrow that Bayard Taylor has died before the 
completion of his Life of Goethe. On this 
work he has been employed for nearly twelve 

ears. Germany would appear to have recogrised 

im as the man fitted to tell the full history of 
her greatest son. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg had 
long interested himself to procure for the bio- 
grapher documents of value hitherto unpub- 
lished, and the papers of this character which 
had been entrusted to Mr. Taylor are of the highest 
importance. There is reason to hope that a work so 
long on hand has reached a sufficient degree of 
completeness to be published. It is fortunate for 
the world that in his wife, a daughter of the late 





Prof. Hansen, the astronomer of Gotha, Mr. 
Taylor had a true helper, and one thoroughly 
competent to make the best use of his papers. 

In view of the arrest of such unceasing labours, 
beside a grave in which so much is buried, the 
latest work of Bayard Taylor will be read with 
profound interest. Prince Deukalion, a lyrical 
drama, published in November by Mr. Tribner, 
is a poem, in my opinion, too remarkable, in some 
respects wonderful, to be criticised casually. 
There are sentences in it that might be written 
on the tomb of the dead author :— 


«Growth is the law—and death.’ 

Who spoke? Or was it some last echo blown 

From ended struggles ?” 
And these are the last lines of this book which 
comes to the world along with tidings of his 
death :— 

“ Now, as a child in April hours 

Clasps tight its handful of first flowers, 

Homeward to meet His purpose, go !— 

These things are all ye need to know.” 


Moncure D. Conway. 





Mr. Mitcuet Tomson, retired navy-surgeon, 
died at his residence, 5 Albany Place, Plymouth, 
on the 18th inst. Born at Lasswade, September 
22, 1804, he was educated in that village and at 
Edinburgh. Having qualified as assistant-surgeon 
in 1825, and passed some months in training at 
Haslar Hospital, he was appointed to one of the 
vessels in the navy in the following year. His 
term of active service was spent chiefly in the 
Mediterranean, at the Cape of Good Hope, and in 
the Baltic; while serving in the Baltic he was present 
in the attack on Bomearsund in 1854. In 1850 
he printed at Malta a work on General Night 
Signals for the Use of H. M. Ships; the second 
and third editions of which appeared in 1852 and 
1853 respectively. Since his retirement in 1856 
from active service, he has resided at Plymouth, 
and has published several volumes for use in 
Sunday and other schools on the chronology of 
sacred and secular history, arranged in tabular 
form, but without the use of figures. Mr. Thomson 
took an active interest in all works of philanthropy, 
more especially as regards the instruction of the 
blind. Out of a proposition made by him to Sir 
Edward Parry in 1852 the Royal Naval Scripture 
Readers’ Society is said to have originated. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Sianor Gurpo Cora is doing good service by 
occasionally publishing in his Cosmos the results 
of geographical explorations carried on in Mexico. 
The last number of that geographical magazine 
(vol. v., No. 2) contains a report on the Rio Mex- 
cala or Balsas, by Robert B. Gorsuch and Fran- 
cesco Jimenez, who examined that river with 
reference to its navigability. The party left 
Morelia (lat. 19° 42’ 12” :30 N., long 2° 0’ 34” 20 
W., of Mexico, altitude 1,969 métres) on Feb- 
ruary 16,and was back at Toluco (lat. 19° 17’ 
27”°65 N., long. 0° 31’ 29”-70 W., of Mexico, 
2,696 métres) on July 8, 1870. The river is 
not navigable, and can never become so. 
It was carefully examined from its mouth in 
the Pacific to the eastern boundary of the 
State of Michoacan, a distance of 222 miles. 
There are no less than 226 rapids, the average 
fall is 1 in 1,700, and the volume only 1296-42 
cubic métres a second. The construction of a 
railway from Toluco to Coyuga (lat. 18° 20’ 1-51, 
long. 1° 32’ 51-30, 221 m.), on the river, and 
thence to Zihuantanejo on the Pacific, a total 
distance of 195 miles, would not present any 
difficulties. The map accompanying the Report, 
of which Signor Cora publishes a copy, is based 
upon numerous astronomical observations. The 
same number of Cosmos contains an article on 
— Burton’s two journeys into the land of 
idian. 





Tue members of the so-called International 
Mission for the exploration of Africa have happily 
got out of the dilemma in which their inexperi- 
ence of travel and improvidence had plunged 
them. M. Cambier announces his arrival at 
Kasisi, within two days’ march of Urambo; his 
companions, Dr. Dutrieux and M. Vautier, left 
Mpwapwa on October 15, and arrived at Mvumi, 
in Ugogo, on the 27th of the same month. They 
travelled in the company of M, Broyon, Mirambo’s 
son-in-law. 


WItp animals are rapidly disappearing from 
Algeria. The French ret Bia «ice up to 20. 
for every lion or panther that is killed, and about 
1s, 6d. for every jackal. In 1877 rewards were 
paid on 53 lions, 49 lionesses, 9 cubs; 530 
panthers, 45 young panthers; 1,072 hyaenas; and 
14,784 jackals. Lions and panthers abound most 
in the wooded province of Constantine, hyaenas 
are most numerous in that of Oran, jackals in that 
of Algiers. 


Dr. THoLozon, physician to the Shah, is 
organising an expedition for the exploration of 
Khuzistan. He proposes to leave Basra on 
February 1 next, and will first of all explore the 
Karun and the “ barrage ” or dam of Ahwaz, con- 
structed in the fourth century by King Sapor, but 
now in ruins. By repairing this bar a plain many 
hundred square miles in extent, and renowned in 
former ages for its fertility, might be irrigated. 


Tue Tijdschrift of the Geographical Society of 
Amsterdam publishes a full account of the low- 
lands and hills of Padang, illustrated with a 
detailed map of a portion of Central Sumatra. A 
photolithographic facsimile of Barents’ original 
map, published in 1598, appears in the same 
journal, and will, no doubt, prove welcome 
to students of Arctic geography. The Sixth Re- 
port on the “ Sumatra-Expeditie” contains a map 
of nw Jambi river from a survey made in July 
1878. 


At the last meeting of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society, M. Sreznevsky gave an account 
of M. Muschkétow’s recent expedition in the Alai 
and to the Tchatyr-Kul, undertaken mainly for the 
purpose of geological investigations, Starting 
from Oscha early in July, M. Muschkétow directed 
his course eastward, and examined the Kurschab 
valley, by which he reached the Alai, and joined 
General Abramow in the Ak-Tasch valley. Thence 
he went by the Ton-Murune, or Togus-Murune 
(11,000 feet high) to Irkeschtam and Eguine in 
the valley of the Kashgarian Kyzil-Su. This 
immense mountain unites the Alai and Trans-Alai 
ranges, and forms the watershed of the Alai 
Kyzil-Su, which belongs to the basin of the Muk- 
Su, and of the Kashgarian Kyzil-Su, a tributary 
of the Tarim, both of which take their rise in the 
snowy heights of the Trans-Alai. Although the 
frontier was not in a safe state, owing to the un- 
certainty of the relations with China, M. Musch- 
kétow was enabled through the assistance of 
General Abramow to travel in a north-westerly 
direction by the valley of the Eguine in company 
with M. Schwartz, an astronomer, and M. Azéew, 
a topographer, and to penetrate into the valley of 
the Alai-Kul by way ofthe Torkul Mountain 
(about 13,000 feet high). The travellers — 
on as far as the Tara valley, and returned by the 
almost impracticable defile of Urt-Kazyk, de- 
scending by the Nauruz Mountain (14,000 feet), 
to the west of the Tar-Kul, into the valley of 
the Kok-Su. Afterwards M. Muschkétow went 
to explore the immense Béliauli Mountain (15,000 
feet), which was previously known only by name, 
and the position of which was very inaccurately 
laid down on the maps, and returned to Irkeschtam 
by the Ikezial mountain and the Kok-Su valley. 
M. Muschkétow next visited the Tchatyr-Kul. 
Journeying by way of the Kok-Su valley and the 
Tinia-Djailiau mountain (14,000 feet), he gained 
the valley of the Alai-Kul, and then traversing the 
Sieck defile, reached the sources of the river Arpa.. 
From that point he followed the wide and rich 
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valley of the Tchirmasch, and at last reached the 
shores of the Tchatyr-Kul. The results of M. 
Muschkétow’s investigations in this region are of 
considerable importance from a geological point 
of view, and much light has been thrown on the 
nature of the soil and the mountain ranges, &c. 


Wirn a view to defend and establish beyond 
cavil the claims of Portuguese explorers to priority 
in the matter of African discovery, some well- 
known writers in Portugal are engaged in collect- 
ing materials for a volume which will be issued 
under the auspices of the Lisbon Geographical 
Society, and will, no doubt, contain a mass of 
curious information. In their search for maps, 
books, and MSS. which may throw additional 
light on the alleged Portuguese discovery or 
knowledge of the sources of the Nile, Congo, and 
Zambesi, the writers are prosecuting vigorous en- 
quiries in France and other countries. 


THE missionary expedition which, as we have 
before stated, is about to found a Jesuit mission in 
the valley of the Zambesi is to leave for Africa 
during the present month. 


Mr. James Cameron, of the China Inland 
Mission, whose journey from South Western 
China into Burmah was briefly alluded to in the 
AcapEmy of May 11, has lately made a successful 
journey to Yiinnan-fu from the new treaty-port of 
Pakhoi at the extreme south of China, near the 
Tonquin frontier. We are not aware that any 
European has ever traversed this line of country 
before, and it may, therefore, be hoped that Mr. 
Cameron’s accounts of this and his previous 
journeys, when published, will contain much in- 
teresting information. 


Dr. JUNKER has just returned to St. Petersburg 
from his explorations in Africa. 


Tue Marseilles Geographical Society have been 
informed by a correspondent that Dr. Schwein- 
furth has returned to Cairo from his journey in 
the Arabian desert, &c.; and that a French 
traveller, M. Tiburce Morisot, who has previously 
made a journey from the Cape of Good Hope to 
the Zambesi, has also arrived there, with the in- 
tention of traversing Egypt from north to south. 


Writtne from Foutah, under date of Novem- 
ber 4, Dr. P. Passagiotes Patagos, who claims to 
have made some discoveries in Africa, has ad- 
dressed a communication to the French Geographi- 
cal Society on the hydrography of Egypt, and 
more especially on the subject of Lake Mareotis. 


Tue new Bulletin of the American Geographi- 

cal Society opens with a paper on “Japan, Geo- 

phical and Social,” by the Rev. W. E. Griffis, 

te of the Tékié University, and author of the 

Mikado's Empire, referred to in the AcADEMY of 
May 5, 1877, 


Great hopes are entertained that the problem 
of a practicable route through the mountain 
barrier on the eastern side of Assam, which has 
hitherto foiled all European travellers in their en- 
deavours to reach China from India, has at last 
been solved. We learn that a note on the Patkai 
route, which promises to be the outlet, has been 
prepared, and, together with elevations and maps, 
will soon be in the hands of Dr. Anderson, of the 
Calcutta Museum, for publication. By this route 
it is believed that the highest point to be crossed 
will not exceed at the outside 2,000 feet. 


Recent news from New Guinea is not en- 
couraging. The camp on the Laluka is said to 
have been broken’ up, and the party compelled to 
return to Port Moresby, owing to a threatened 
prc: by — ap Fears are entertained re- 

ing the safety of a party now prospecting on 
the | Goldie ives, ent cemanialonion with em 
18 not possible through the disturbed state of the 
country. From another source we learn that a 
party had succeeded in getting eighty miles inland 
within sight of the dividing range, sixteen miles 
from which quartz, slate, and iron, were found. 





Art the meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute 
on December 17 a paper by Signor L 
D’Albertis on “New Guinea, its Fitness for 
Colonisation,” was read by Dr. Bennett, of 
Sydney, in which the author dealt chiefly with 

ule Island and the nei hbouring mainland. In the 
course of his remarks Signor D’Albertis observed 
that the race inhabiting this particular region 
differs materially from that of the far west of New 
Guinea, the true Papuans, and it is difficult to say 


-to what race these people really belong: in many 


respects they resemble the inhabitants of the Poly- 
nesian region, but in others they differ consider- 
ably. They are of a lower type in personal 
appearance, more timid, greater thieves, and less 
intelligent than their neighbours. Yule Island 
appears to be crossed by two chains of hills, of 
coral formation, with the base of a different 
character—probably volcanic. The south side is 
the most fertile, but there is no forest; the north 
side is covered with dense scrub, the most common 
tree being the silk-cotton. Signor D’Albertis de- 
precated the commencement of colonisation by 
gold-diggers, and he is of opinion that the best 
way to proceed would be by the formation of an 
agricultural mission, the head-quarters of which 
would be in Yule Island. 


From Queensland we learn that intelligence 
had been received from the Macdonald Expedi- 
tion, stating that they had made several unsuccess- 


‘ful attempts to get west along the twenty-sixth 


parallel; and that, having afterwards examined 
the region to the northward, they had found an 
entire absence of water. In the northern district 
of the colony other explorers are opening up a 
vast field for agricultural, pastoral, and mining 
enterprise, especially along the McIvor River. 








THE BATTLE OF FLODDON. 


Tue trustees of the British Museum have acquired 
for the national library a unique copy of a ballad 
upon the death of King James IV. of Scotland at 
the battle of Floddon in 1513, written by John 
Skelton, Poet Laureate to King Henry VIII. It 
is entitled A ballade of the scottysshe kynge, and, 
although without date or printer’s name, has been 
ascertained to have been printed with the types of 
Richard Fawkes, a printer whose press was at 
work in St. Paul’s Shessheeed at the time when 
there fell upon Scotland the most overwhelming 
disaster recorded in her annals, The ballad is 
noteworthy as giving the original text of verses 
afterwards mall altered and inserted in the 
Treatyse of the Scottes included in Certayne 
bokes compyled by mayster Skelton and printed by 
Richard Lant and others after their author’s death. 
The two leaves of small quarto paper on which it is 
preserved were found lining the a cover ofacopy 
of the French romance of Huon of Bordeaux,printed 
at Paris by Michel Le Noir in 1513, but evidently 
bound after its importation into England. The 
old folio volume was discovered in the garret of a 
farmhouse at Whaddon, in Dorsetshire, where it 
had lain neglected for many years. The ballad, 
however, was not the only typographical relic 
which it contained ; for lining the other cover of 
the book were two more printed leaves of the 
same sized paper, which, upon examination, proved 
to be the two leaves wanting to complete the 
only copy known of the prose narrative of The 
trewe encountre or Batayle lately don betwene 
Englade and Scotlande, which is in the possession 
of Mr. Christie-Miller, at Britwell. This tract 
consists of six leaves printed in the same types as 
the ballad, and bears the colophon: “* Emprynted 
by me Richarde Faques dwllyng In poulys 
churche yerde.” It was reprinted in the seventh 
volume of the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, with an Introduction by the 
late Mr. David Laing, who had had the good 
fortune to meet with the missing portion of the 
text in a manuscript written in a hand of the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century, but which 





singularly enough wanted the beginning and the 
end of the story. Examples of the press of 
Richard Fawkes are of very rare occurrence: nine 
only of this printer's works are known to exist, 
and of about half of these but one copy has sur- 
vived the ravages of time. 








THE INTELLECTUAL TENDENCIES OF SOUTE INDIA 
AS SHOWN BY CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Tanjore, Madras. 

During the last few years much has been written 
about progress in India, both moral and intel- 
lectual; but the truth has been so little con- 
sidered by the authors of these highly-coloured 
statements, who have been all mere partisans of 
some fanciful scheme or other, that it is fortunate 
that Mr. H. Cotton and General Tremenheere have 
begun to enlighten people in England with some 
indisputable facts. 

Printing presses, first introduced more than 
three hundred years ago, are now common all 
over India; and this might be regarded as a mark 
of pfogress, but the most cursory survey of the 
publications issued will raise serious doubts as ta 
the existence of “a transition period” such as we 
hear of continually, both in and out of India. IL 
shall, to support this view, mention a few facts I 
have gathered from the official lists of publica-- 
tions, and from what I have observed of the book- 
market in various places in South India; I 
cannot go beyond this, for I am only acquainted, 
with the extreme south, and conclusions of this 
kind, it is obvious, can only be safely drawn with 
regard to a very small part of this vast continent, 
peopled as it is by so many different races. 

The results at which I have arrived, and which 
I shall give, will be the more striking if I say a 
few words about the state of education in this 
Presidency. For more than fifty years a high- 
class education has been open, almost gratis, 
to all natives who desire it, and for the last 
twenty years there has been a university at 
Madras, and numerous scholarships and prizes 
have been founded. The masters—at first mis- 
sionaries, more recently Government officials— 
have been men of marked ability and energy : as a 
rule, very superior to the masters of ordinary public 
schools in England. The population of this Presi-- 
dency (including native States) is about forty 
millions ; the gross expenditure by Government on 
the higher education was about 28,0001. during 
1876, the last year for which I can find a return.. 
The nett amount I cannot discover ; but, besides 
this expenditure by Government, there must be an 
enormous amount spent by missionary societies 
and private individuals. The only possible way 
of showing how far these advantages are appre- 
ciated is to state that this year the university 
graduates numbered sixty-five; up to date the 
total number of graduates of the university is 
711. A first-rate medical education is just as 
easily accessible, and some thirty-six students. 
passed the Medical College the year before last ; 
I cannot find a later return. Several of these 
graduates are from native States. It is obvious 
that for so small a number to work on a population 
of forty millions the only way is by books and 
periodical publications. This would be a very 
effectual way also, for nearly all the members of 
the higher and middle classes can read and write, 
and—thanks to the Indian institution of village 
schools—elementary education is as common in 
South India as in the most favoured parts of 
the world. But there is not the least sign of 
such activity among the university graduates of 
this Presidency. 

The Government (official) list of publications 
is, of course, a mere makeshift. The compiler of 
it, to do his work efficiently, would need a know- 
ledge of some eight languages at least; and no one 
acquainted with the books hawked about South 
India can fail to see that the list is often very 
defective. It is also very brief. The compiler is. 
usually a native of the class termed “ educated.” 
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The reader will, therefore, not be surprised to find 
a sneer here and there at some of the numerous 
Christian publications: but what will surprise him 
most is to find evident traces that the compiler is 
a devout Hindu, and not merely indifferent to all 
religions, as some would tell us that the “educated” 
men always are. 

Last year (1877) was an average year, and during 
it 636 publications appeared in the British parts of 
the Madras Presidency; of the publications in 
native States there is no list. Of these, only six- 
teen can be attributed to persons who have had 
an education of the higher kind under Europeans, 
and six of the writers are graduates. One of 
these brought out two very elementary school- 
books. Another, after trying his hand at an 
English play, which afforded much amusement to 
all classes:and excited unmeasured ridicule, has 
now published a vernacular comedy. The six- 
teen books comprise seven very elementary school- 
books, five of the same kind on Law, two on 
Religion, a copy of verses to the Empress, and 
the play already mentioned. So far as these 
books can be taken as basis for an opinion, the 
University and High Schools might as well have 
never existed. 

Two hundred and twenty-five of the remain- 
‘ing items are what would be termed religious 
publications, being mostly tracts. The Christian 
missionaries of various denominations furnish 
about ninety-one apart from editions of the Bible, 
.&c. ; but the Hindus claim ninety-seven, and the 
Muhanimadans thirty-seven. On medicine eleven 
Hindu books and one Muhammadan were pub- 
lished last year, beside a Hindu book on veter- 
inary medicine; all these are miserable trash, 
and there is no sign that European medicine has 
ever been taught at all in the country. Astro- 
nomy is taught more or less in the Government 
schools, but there is not the least trace of this in 
the list of books printed last year; for, though 
there were six Hindu and one Muhammadan 
treatise on astrology printed, there is no indication 
of scientific astronomy. In the whole list there 
is only one book treating of the history of a 
country beyond India, and that is a Muhamma- 
‘dan’s History of Turkey. 

The remaining books on the list are chiefly 
elementary school-books on arithmetic and 
English, and for the most part also aids to 
“cram.” Beside these there is a large number 
of cheap and bad reprints of the sacred books of 
the Hindus and Muhammadans, and also a few 
Sanskrit poems. The last are nearly all careless 
reprints of Calcutta and Bombay editions, and do 
not show the least trace of scholarship. A great 
many songs also occur in the list, and some appear 
‘to be very objectionable: for the most part they 
are religious. 

But if after looking at a list of this kind one 
visits a few native booksellers, it will at once be 
seen that by no means all the productions of the 
press are entered. The most valuable part _of 
the stock consists of religious books such as we 
find in the list, but every book-vendor has also an 
immense stock of almanacks, which we do not find 
in it. These almanacks are purely astrological, 
and are full of the grossest superstitions. It is 
plain from them—as may also be inferred in 
other ways—that the Hindus of South India at 
the present day are completely ruled by astro- 
logical superstitions. It is in this way, I think, 
that the impossibility of understanding the 
motives of the Hindus is partly to be explained. 
Beside the almanacks there are numberless books 
on fortune-telling, &c., to be found in every native 
bookseller’s shop, and they are largely purchased 
and read. In such a book I found lately traces of 
evil influences from Europe; a small Tamil tract 
I saw in an educated man’s hands puzzled me 
much by the title, but with the owner's aid I at 
last found that it was merely a Tamil translitera- 
tion of Napoleon's Book of Fate, a way of fortune- 
telling which seems to have been in favour in 
England, years ago, among kitchen-wenches. 





A few educated Hindus, no doubt, tell Euro- 
agar that Hinduism is decaying, but it may 
strongly doubted whether this has any deeper 
foundation than what is here called a desire to 
“please master.” The educated Hindus nowadays 
wear as prominent sectarian marks on their fore- 
heads as the most bigoted fanatics; and where 
eighteen years ago I found some curiosity about 
European science and literature, I now find utter 
indifference. Quite lately, two good specimens of 
the small educated class of Hindus in this Presi- 
dency have given up excellent prospects to become’ 
religious ascetics. One has established a sort of 
missionary society, and the other wanders about 
preaching. 

Another safe inference from the list of boo 
printed last year is that the Muhammadans, 
though they frequent but little the Government 
schools, are by no means the ignorant and illiterate 
class that they are commonly asserted to be. 

In fact, those who are so thoughtless that they 
would fain see at present a transition stage in 
South India cannot have perceived the enormous 
social changes that would thus be brought about. 
Out of a population of 33,000,000 in British ter- 
ritory, 1,095,445 are Brahmans, and of these less 
than 9,000 are Government servants. All these 
are (it must be recollected) priests by birth 
and profession, and most of them actually live, 
more or less, by priestly or analogous offices. The 
higher castes—about 16,000,000 in number— em- 
ploy and mainly support them. Thusa “transition 
stage ” would involve, firstly, the relinquishment 
by the Brahmans of an important source of income 
which is necessary to their existence, for there is 
no trade or other calling they could all adopt; 
and, secondly, the sudden and causeless abandon- 
ment of Hinduism by the middle classes, who 
are not brought at all, so to speak, in contact with 
foreign culture. It is obviously not to be expected 
that those Brahmans (e.g. the officials) who could 
do it would lead the middle classes away from 
Hinduism; if personal interests have no effect on 
a few individuals, caste feelings and interests 
would prevent them. The lowest castes are those 
which furnish the larger number of converts to 
other religions ; but the higher castes only object to 
this because such a change often deprives them of 
agricultural labourers for their estates, and raises 
endless difficulties between owners of land and 
their tenants. It cannot, however, be doubted 
that the lower castes imitate the higher castes so 
far as they can, rather than Europeans, even when 
they are in contact with the latter. 

So far as we know the past of South India, the 
result of contact with foreigners has always been 
a revival of Hinduism. I need only mention the 
last great revival in the South in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, during the pro- 
gress of the Muhammadan conquest. That another 
such revival has already begun can, I think, hardly 
be doubted. A. BURNELL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LETTER OF SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 

Wallington, Northumberland : December 19, 1878, 
I enclose a copy of a letter of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence which may interest some of your 
readers ; it was supplied to me in 1842, by Mr. W. 
Ewing, an artist in Rome, who informed me that 
he had given the original letter to Mr. Ingram, 
who had purchased the “38 Cows by. Paul 

Potter ” mentioned in it. W. O, TREVELYAN. 


[Copy of letter from Sir Thomas Lawrence to Conrado 
M. Metz, Esq.] 


“ Russell Square April 29t* 1828, 

“ My dear Sir, 

“TI can not tell you with how much pleasure I 
receivd your letter, not merely from its contents, 
(though pleased with them), but because report had 
told me, that a gentleman—a man of Genius and a 
friend, for whom I had a constant and sincere 
respect, was no longer in existence! What confirm’d 
me in this error, was that I remember’d having 
written to him upon an interesting subject & had 
received no answer. The happy contradiction of this 
report, comes at a most seasonable moment, for I 
have just lost another valued friend, Mr. Fuseli, 
whose Genius, whatever were its irregularities, was, I 
know, justly appreciated by you; & by whom I have 
now the consolation of knowing, I was myself re- 
garded. He died at the advanced age of 86, & with 
unclouded faculties to the last. 

“Dr. Milne, My dear Sir, told you the truth,—My 
collection of Drawings is a very fine one, & I should 
be glad to have an addition to it, from the taste & 
knowledge of his (Air Street) Friend. Assure me 
that the Drawings of Raffaelle & Michel Angelo are 
true genuine Drawings, with the others, & I take 
you at your word.— Convenience would bid mé 
limit myself to the payment for your Collection only, 
to the 105/.; but it is pleasing to me to possess the 
studies of my friend from the great work—, with (as 
he promises me) compositions of his own, to make 
me hesitate for a moment, at the remaining 52. 10s. 
I agree then to your proposition, & will pay you 
1571. 10s. for the Collection of Drawings by the Old 
Masters, with your own, as mention’d in your 
letter. But, My dear Sir, pardon me for again 
repeating, that of the Raffaelles & Michel Angelos, 
there must be no doubt. I know indeed there can be 
none, of your good faith I know; but in this caution, 
I ask you anew, to exercise your vigilant & close 
attention—to examine them with jealous accuracy, & 
give your report; or, should it confirm your present 
belief & knowlege, at once send them. Let them be 
simply directed to me, at Russell Square, London. 

“T am now, from having the first collection of 
these two great Masters in Europe, (this seems an 
arrogant assumption), so thoroughly acquainted with 
their hand, chalk, pen, or wash, at their different 
periods, that, at a glance, I reject all imitation of 
them. The Chevalier Wicar has lately, I understand, 
been again collecting from these two great men, but 
he will not separate his collection, & the distance 18 
too great, & the value of it too uncertain, to justify 


my attempting to possess it. Can you not, ina letter 
’ 
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nd me tracings from them? O! that the day should 
Son have arrivd when the Friend, from whom I 
almost first imbib’d my admiration of the great & 
sublime in Art, should boast of the chief ornament 
of his Collection being 38 Cows by Paul Potter! 
Yet I acknowlege the value of their rarity, & in 
compliment to my Master, am envious to possess 
them. But now I must rely on you to conquer the 
difficulty of safely sending them, and to inform me 
how the arrangement is to be made, for the payment 
of them. On the day that they arrive my Bankers 
should transmit; or, am I previously to pay for their 
safe landing, possibly at the bottom of the Sea, where 
I might be puzzled to select them— I wait for your 
immediate reply, & particularly for your tracing or 
minute description of the Raffaelles & Michel 
Angelos. Adieu, my dear Sir. Believe me ever 
your faithful attached friend, 

“To Conrado M. Metz Eq T. L. 

Ne 26. Via della Mercede 
Italy Rome.” 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Monpay, Dec. 30.—5 P.M. London Institution : “The Phono- 
graph, Tasimeter, Carbon Telephone, and other Inven- 
tions of Mr. Edison,” by Prof. W. F. Barrett. 

Turspay, Dec. 31.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: ‘‘A Soap 
Bubble, II,” by Prof. Dewar. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 1, 1879.—8 P.M. Archaeological Association. 

TuURSDAY, Jan. 2.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “ A Soap 
Bubble, ITI.,” by Prof. Dewar. 

7 p.M. London Institution : “The English Stage as It has 
been,” by Prof. H. Morley. 

Fripay, Jan. 3.—8 P.M. Geologists’ Association. 

SaTuRDAY, Jan. 4.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: ‘A Soap 
Bubble, IV.,” by Prof. Dewar. 








SCIENCE. 


Paradozical Philosophy. A Sequel to ‘The 
Unseen Universe.” (Macmillan.) 


Ix spite of the title, it can hardly be said 
that this book contains many paradoxes. No 
doubt it is assumed throughout that The 
Unseen Universe is an important contri- 
bution to orthodox apologetics or propaed- 
eutics; but the eager reception of the work 
proves that this, at any rate, is no paradox. 
The subject of the book is the conversion of 
Dr. Hermann Stoffkraft from rather a gloomy 
form of ‘“ Monism” to a cheerful form of 
Christianity. There are three stages in the 
process of his conversion: he discusses the im- 
mortality of the soul with the Paradoxical 
Society (which the editors assure us really 
exists), and is puzzled by arguments drawn 
from The Unseen Universe: then he investi- 
gates Spiritualism in the company of Sir 
Kenneth McKelpie, K.S.I., a member of the 
Paradoxical Society, and his niece, aged nine, 
who is “not an impostor but an imp,” and 
mystifies her uncle as well as the Count of 
Ehrenberg and hissister, whoare missionaries 
in the cause of electro-biology : lastly, he 
falls in love with the Countess, and is con- 
verted to Catholicism by Father Prediger ; he 
returns to pure mathematics ; publishes three 
papers—one on a “ Complete Theory of Can- 
onisants ;” another on “ The Physical Deter- 
mination of Beknottedness ;”’ and the third, 
“Ueber Manigfaltigkeiten in Vier Dimensi- 
onen”—on the strength of which he is 
made a Privy Councillor, and marries the 
Countess; and. Sir Kenneth -McKelpie 
laments that he is lost to science. Perhaps 
the nature of the subject made the form of 
dialogue imperative, as the editors say; but 
it is not managed very well: the movement 
18 natural, but the characters over-praise 
each other, and the editors over-praise them 
all. Besides, the Doctor is an antagonist 
picked out on purpose to be refuted and 
converted. He cannot conceive the uni- 





verse without an underlying intelligence, 
and is a Theist in the same qualified sense as 
Hume or Mill. Though he has never read 
The Unseen Universe, he holds two of the 
most adventurous postulates of the authors 
—the principle of continuity, and the prin- 
ciple that the intellect must never be put to 
permanent confusion. The last two points 
are simply laid down: the editors, doubt- 
less, feel that what is to be said for them has 
been said already. Upon the first, Dr. Stoff- 
kraft says enough to make it clear that his 
sympathy with the reaction in favour of 
Final Causes in Germany is intelligent. 
His only quarrel with the universe is, that 
it unfortunately brings perishing races to 
consciousness, and this involves the desire 
of an unattainable immortality. The obvious 
criticisms of the Comtist succedaneum 
are put into the mouth of Dr. Stoffkraft, 
and give more weight to what he takes to be 
a demonstration of the impossibility of im- 
mortal life. The argument that conscious 
life depends upon the disposition and dis- 
tribution of matter in the brain comes oddly 
from an idealist, which the Doctor conceives 
himself to be; but the statement is telling 
and the illustrations apposite. However, to 


.-make everything sure, the Doctor tells us that 


there are proofs too technical to be pro- 
duced that conscious life is impossible in 
the aether, and apparently the Paradoxical 
Society is willing to take his word for it. 
A little cross-examination leads him up to 
the admission that the sun cannot be 
eternal upon his principles, and that ele- 
mental atoms are probably highly com- 
plex structures formed out of homogeneous 
materials which have hitherto eluded 
analysis. It makes him very uncomfortable 
to have to entertain the hypothesis that 
those highly developed compounds are eternal, 
and he is much relieved when it occurs to him 
to account for them by vortex motion propa- 
gated throughaether from the “unseen world.” 
Of course, after this, he cannot deny that life 
may as well, or rather better, come from the 
same quarter ; and though he tries to main- 
tain that any finite life which may exist in 
the unseen world must be very rudimentary, 
he is fairly met by a thorough - going 
application of the analogy between phylo- 
genesis and ontogenesis, for as each in- 
dividual living thing begins to exist in a 
rudimentary way, and yet proceeds from a 
more developed form or forms, so it would 
seem that living things in general come into 
visible existence in virtue of a higher life 
which exists in the unseen. Thenceforward 
the Paradoxical Society and Miss Fairbank, 
the president’s daughter, have the discussion 
pretty much theirown way. The Doctor tries 
vainly to make a stand at three points—the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment ; the doc- 
trine of inspiration ; and the exceptional and 


, occasionally grotesque character of Biblical 
| Iniracle. 


As none of the company believe 
in everlasting punishment, or in the “ eter- 
nity of the "abor,” and as their views of 
inspiration are equally flexible; the Doctor 
does not make much of either of the first 
two points, and is very properly rebuked 
for arguing that the Bible is useless for our 
guidance unless it is an infallible code. 

“God has intended the Bible to be of use to 
those who do not smother their heaven-implanted 





spiritual instinct, even although this may be in a 
very rudimentary state. To one who has smothered 
it the letter killeth ; but to one who has nursed 
and tended it, the Spirit giveth life.” 


As to the limitation of the supernataral in 
place and time, apparently the editors and 
the rest of the Society think that the Doctor 
is a fool who deserves to be answered ac- 
cording to his folly; and so, after a brief 
reference to The Unseen Universe, which, 
as Bossuet said of Saint Augustine, con- 
tains an answer to everything, he is left to 
the mercy of Sir Kenneth McKelpie, who 
first tells an amusing dream of how all the 
physicists set themselves each to cut off the 
branch of the tree of life which overhung 
his own domain, and how, to avoid trespass- 
ing beyond their own ground, each takes 
his seat so that he is sure to fall when his 
bough is sawn through, and then proves the 
indefectibility of the supernatural by ghost- 
stories and spirit-rapping. _ The editors 
know that the answer is a bad joke, as ap- 
pears by their judicious selection from the 
subsequent correspondence of Sir Ken- 
neth, the Doctor, and the Countess; and 
considering their love of paradox it is curious. 
that they did not experiment upon the 
willingness of the public to reverse the argu- 
ment of Supernatural Religion from the con- 
tinuous stream of miraculous pretension 
within and without Christendom. Perhaps. 
they find it as hard to agree about Hagio- 
graphy as the authors of The Unseen Uni- 
verse found it to agree about everlasting 
punishment. Seriously, the most important 
point in the book is the incidental recogni- 
tion that science, strictly speaking, is an 
abstraction, and is not and never can be 
adequate to the whole, even of our experi- 
ence. This makes it more curious that the 
authors regard it as urgent to adjust our 
beliefs and desires on matters of great and 
general concern to the most shadowy corolla- 
ries of this body of abstractions, and that 
they find a public eager to listen to them. 
Real philosophy began in Greece when 
Socrates resolutely turned his back on the 
homoeomeries of Anaxagoras, a speculation 
quite as ingenious for the time, and very 
nearly as verifiable as the vortex rings 
that do or do not proceed from the Unseen 
Universe, and do or do not typify the 
Trinity in Unity. G. A. Smcox. 








Parabeln, Legenden und Gedanken aus Thal- 
mud wnd Midrasch, gesammelt und ge- 
ordnet von Prof. Giuseppe Levi, aus dem 
Urtexte in’s Deutsche iibertragen von 
Ludwig Seligmann, Bezirks-Rabbiner zu 
Kaiserslautern. Zweite vermehrte Auf- 
lage. (Leipzig: Leiner.) 

Two attempts were made at an early period 

(in the eleventh and thirteenth centuries) 


,to collect the beautiful, but disconnected, 
| Agadic sayings: ofthe ancient Rabbis, as 


found in: both Talmudim and the various 
Midrashim.. Both attempts were accom- 
panied with perfect success. The first was 
made by R. Shim’eon (b. Chelbo?) in 
the eleventh century. This great preacher 
(D°2wIIN WRI) drew upon the whole wealth 
of the Agadic literature extant in his 
time, and produced the well-known Yalqut. 
If the. contents of this book are of unequal 
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value, its undeniable merit is a twofold one. 
It forms, in the first place, a running com- 
mentary on the whole Bible; and, secondly, 
it saved a goodly number of the smaller 
Midrashim, such as the Abkhir and others, 
from perishing altogether. The other at- 
tempt was made by R. Yitzchaq Abohab. 
This distinguished moralist lived in the 
Iberian Peninsula, at the latest in the thir- 
teenth century ; and must not be confounded 
with his namesake of the fifteenth century, 
who was a great Halakhic teacher in Cas- 
tille at the time of the ejection of the Jews 
from Spain, and who died in Portugal about 
1493. R. Yitzchaq Abohab, the elder, not 
merely collected, but also connected into 
one compact system, the noblest ethical 
teachings to be found in the Agadic writings 
of the early Rabbis. His work, more 
popular than learned, is called Menorath 
Hammaor. ‘To do his work successfully the 
author does not give simply the sayings of 
the ancient Rabbis, but often enters on the 
scene himself, introducing the Rabbinical 
sayings for the support of his own views. 
The book has been, and in some parts is 
yet, very popular. It has been printed and 
re-printed, both with and without commen- 
taries, and with and without translations in 
several languages. 

The work under review partakes of the 
nature of both the Yalqut and the Mencrath 
Hammaor, but differs in one point from 
each of them separately and both of them 
together. It partakes of the nature of the 
Yalqut inasmuch as only the sayings and 
doings of the early Rabbis are given, with- 
out any remarks of the collector, in the body 
ef the work (for even the pieces from the 
Prayer-Book, d&c., occasionally given, are 
but the work of these Rabbis). It partakes 
ef the nature of the Menorath Hammaor in 
that it is not a running commentary on the 
Bible, or even on a single book thereof, but 
exhibits a system (though an imperfect 
one) of the ethical doctrines of the early 
Rabbis. But it differs from both the 
Yalqut and the Menorath Hammaor inas- 
much as to the work of collector the author 
adds that of translator. These Parables, 
&c., originally appeared at Florence in 1861 
under the name of Parabole, Leggende 
@ Pensiert raccolti dai libri Talmudici 
dei primi cinque secoli dell’ e. v., &e. 
Its collector (and translator into Italian) 
was Prof. Giuseppe Levi, of Vercelli, 
who has since diet. It was translated into 
German by R. Ludwig Seligmann, of 
Kirchheim-Bolanden, in 1862, for the In- 
stitut zur Férderung der Israelitischen Lit- 
eratur, among whose publications, for the 
eighth year (1862-1863), it appeared at 
Leipzig. The translator, now living at 
Kaiserslautern, has brought out a new 
edition ; and it is this second and augmented 
edition of the German translation that is 
under review. We purpose making a few 
remarks both on the original work and this 
German translation of it; and, more nostro 
Rabbinico (Mishnah Pesachim, x., 4), com- 
mence with blame, but leave off with praise 
(aqwa pron) ni2 Snnn). 

_in the first place we are constrained to 
disagree with the view of Seligmann (Pre- 
face, xii.), who dignifies the author with the 
mame of der Mendelssohn Italiens. Even if 





Giuseppe Levi’s genius had been equal to 
that of Mendelssohn (which, to judge from 
this work, a piece of a system imperfectly 
conceived and indifferently executed, it cer- 
tainly was very far from being): we say that 
even then the term ‘‘ Mendelssohn of Italy” 
would be an anachronism, if not something 
worse. To have been the Mendelssohn 
Italiens, it would have been necessary that 
the Italian Jews should have stood on the 
low step of the scale of civilisation on which 
the German Jews (now the most accom- 
plished in all Israel) stood towards the end 
of the past, and the commencement of the 
present, century. But we fear no contra- 
diction from those acquainted with the past 
and present history of the Italian Jews, 
when we state that these never stood in 
need of a Mendelssohn. On the con- 
trary, when all Israel, and especially 
the German Jews, lived, as regards pro- 
fane literature, in utter darkness; when 
all that they had “great” were great 
Talmudists, the Italian Jews had great 
physicians and philosophers. When the 
German Jews could not write a line in any 
living language, Canzoni as sweet as any 
which the greatest poets of Italy produced 
were the work of Jews. And, as is well 
known, the Christian Italians appreciated to 
the full the talents, the learning, and the 
virtues of their Jewish fellow-countrymen. 
Que voulez-vous de plus? But if our author 
was no “Mendelssohn,” either in the ab- 
stract or in relation to his co-religionists in 
Italy, and if his philosophical powers of 
systematising were not very great, he at all 
events had some genius. The readers of this 
work in the original Italian edition (Firenze : 
Felice Le Monnier, 1861, 8vo) will certainly 
find much to admire in the doctrines of the 
ancient Rabbis, and much also in the felici- 
tous Italian diction of the translation of 
their sayings. If the book, asa would-be 
systematic exponent of Rabbinic ethics, 
stands much below the Menorath Hammaor, 
it is worth a dozen of Rabbinische Blumen- 
lesen, and whatever other titles modern 
Rabbinic Chrestomathies go by. Moreover, 
the author being dead, we will charitably 
suppose that he would have enlarged and 
perfected his work had he lived longer. 
But the learned translator is luckily (in one 
sense at least) alive ; and we can, and must, 
do full justice to his part of the work. Here 
also we will begin with the blame which we 
have to pronounce. R. Seligmann tells us, 
but also withholds from us, a good many 
things. For instance, he tells us that the 
book was translated by him from the original 
text (“Urtext”); but he does not condescend 
to tell us what he means by “ Urtext,” 
whether the author’s Italian, or the Rabbis’ 
Hebrew—i.e. Rabbinic. This omission is the 
more perplexing for us, as, whatever inter- 
pretation we give to the word “Urtext ” here, 
we meet with insurmountable difficulties. If 
R. Seligmann means by it the author’s Italian, 
the translation would only afford a proof 
that a Rabbi in the South of Germany was 
not required to be an excellent Italian 
scholar. Who, however, since 1806, when 
the (Roman-) German empire was finally 
buried (and without hope of resurrection, 
as we devoutly believe), would dream of 
finding accomplished Italian scholars in the 





South of Germany, and among the Rabbis 
there, any more than anywhere else out of 
Italy ? But if “Urtext” means Rabbinic, 
we must confess that the whole book gives 
evidence of such a thing being impossible. 
At the same time we cannot help stating a 
few facts apparently opposed to such an in- 
terpretation of the word ‘ Urtext” here. 
Not only are a multitude of erroneous refer- 
ences to be found in the book, which ina 
translation from the original Rabbinic would 
be a perfect enigma, but some passages are 
so badly translated that it is inconceivable 
that a learned man like Rabbi Seligmann, 
translating directly from the Rabbinic 
originals, should make such blunders. And 
last, though by no means least, passages from 
the Prayer-book, which the author, an 
Italian, naturally took from his own Italian 
ritual, are translated by the South German 
Rabbi without his even observing that they 
did not belong to his own—.e., the Ash- 
kenazic—Prayer-book. We recommend the 
translator to be more circumspect on these 
and other points in a future edition. To be 
impartial, however, we must not pass over 
in silence that which is commendable in this 
work in its German garb. If the issue of a 
second edition of a work published by a 
society, although 4,500 copies have been 
sold of the first, is not the least proof of its 
intrinsic worth (seeing that the members 
have no choice but to take what they have 
paid for beforehand), other and better things 
may be said in its favour. First, the general 
reader who wishes to obtain tolerably direct 
information from the ancient Rabbis con- 
cerning their views on ethics will read this 
book with considerable advantage (the mis- 
translations, happily, not affecting any doc- 
trine). Secondly, it will afford a good means 
of, and help in, practising Rabbinic by giving 
the original sources—i.e., the Talmudim, 
Midrashim, and the Prayer-books—and com- 
paring them with the translation. Its use 
as a Ohrestomathia Rabbinica will, in spite 
of erroneous references, be great. Thirdly, 
the German-speaking section of the Jews 
(and that is to-day very large, even out of 
Germany proper), and particularly the female 
portions of it, will derive much edification 
from the perusal of this book. 

If we have felt it our duty to qualify the 
merits both of the author and the translator, 
we certainly feel it also our duty not to 
qualify the merits of the publisher in con- 
nexion with this book. He has done his 
best to issue at the low price of four shillings 
a work of more than 370 pages on fine paper 
and elegantly printed. 

S. M. Scurtier-Szivessy. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSICS. 


The Magnetisation of Steel ip satan to 
M. Jamin, when a steel bar is magnetised by 4 
current the magnetism penetrates only to a limited 
depth, dependent on the strength of the current. 
M. Gaugain (Comptes Rendus, Ixxxvii., p. 649) has 
given an account of experiments which show that 
a number of phenomena, explicable on Jamins 
hypothesis, may be equally well explained by 
supposing that the molecules of a bar possess uD~ 
equal coercive forces, and that the current employed 
for magnetising a given molecule must be more 
powerful as the coercive force of the molecule is 
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greater. Two tubes were prepared of different 
kinds of steel, each provided with a solid core of 
its own material ; the core of the first was inserted 
into the tube of thesecond (SystemA),whilethe core 
of the second was united to the tube of the first 
(System B). When the System A was submitted 
to the action of a succession of currents of increasing 
strengths, it was found that, so long as the 
current was feeble, the magnetisation of the 
tube was superior to that of the core. As 
the current increased in strength, the magneti- 
sation of the core increased more rapidly 
than that of the tube, and soon exceeded the 
latter. When the system, magnetised to satura- 
tion, was submitted to the action of a suitable 
eurrent in the opposite direction, and was reduced 
to a condition of apparent neutrality, the tube 
was found to be magnetised in the inverse direc- 
tion, while the core —— its direct magnetisa- 
tion. The System B, placed under the same con- 
ditions as A, furnished entirely different results ; 
the current strength being below a certain limiting 
value, the magnetisation of the core was in 
excess, but when this limit was passed, the mag- 
netisation of the tube had the advantage, and 
that of the core, instead of increasing, diminished. 
If the system be magnetised to saturation and 
then reduced to a condition of apparent neutrality 
by an inverse current, it is found again that tube 
and core are oppositely magnetised, but it is the 
tube which retains the direct magnetisation, that 
of the core being inverse. 


On the Discharge of Electricity in Gases.—Dr. 
W. C. Réntgen obtained a continuous stream of 
high tension electricity by means of a Holtz 
machine worked by a water-engine (Phil. Mag., 
December 1878). The negative electrode was 
connected with the gas pipes; a wire from the 

sitive electrode passed to the inner coating of a 

eyden battery and thence to one limb of the 
discharge apparatus. This latter consisted of a 
bell-jar receiver placed on the plate ofan air-pump 
im such a way that it could be filled with any gas 
at any required pressure; a wire terminatin 
below in a gilded point passed vertically throug 
the neck of the receiver, and was separated by a 
space of about 19 mm. from a circular brass plate. 
The discharge passed from the point to the plate 
(which were connected with the quadrants of an 
electrometer constructed on Sir Wm. Thomson's 
principle) and thence through a galvanometer to 
the gas pipes. Dr. Réntgen sought to determine 
(1) a relation between the pressure of the gas 
and the difference of potential when the discharge 
just begins or just ceases, which he calls the 
minimum potential difference; (2) when the 
pressure is constant, the connexion between the 
quantity of electricity disc and the dif- 
ference of potential between the pointand the plate ; 
(3) the relation between pressure and quantity of 
electricity discharged when the potential difference 
8 constant. Finally, he desired to answer the 
question, Does an expressible relation exist between 
the minimum difference of potential and the 
nature of the various gases in which the discharge 
takes place? The experiments show that the 
greater the minimum potential difference the less 
the mean molecular path-length, thegasesexamined 
being hydrogen, oxygen, carbonic oxide, marsh 
as, nitrous oxide, carbonic acid. Since the mini- 
mum potential difference is a direct measure of 
the insulating P eg of a gas, the experimental 
result may be thus stated :—the shorter the path 
of its molecules the greater is the insulati 
power of agas. The product of the path-lengt 
and the minimum difference of potential, mea- 
sured at equal pressure, has nearly the same value 
for all the gases investigated. Stefan pointed out 
the connexion between length of path and refrac- 
tive index. Boltzmann has shown that the in- 
ductive capacity of gases stands to the index of 
Tefraction in the relation required by Maxwell’s 
law; and Dr. Réntgen’s investigations connect 
the insulating power of gases with the three 
above-mentioned properties. Accordingly the 








insulating power of a gas is by so much less as 
the inductive capacity of the gas is greater, and 
vice versa, 


The Relation between the Molecular Length of 
Path and the Refraction-Zquivalent of a Gas.— 
The relation pointed out by Stefan was the fol- 
lowing—viz., that the product of the molecular 
length of path, A, and the refraction-equivalent, 
p-l, where » is the refractive index, has for a 
series of gases an approximately constant value. 
E. Wiedemann (Annalen der Physik, v., 142) has 
given a list of gases and vapours with their re- 
fraction-equivalents (as determined by Mascart) 
and molecular path-iengths (according to O. E. 
Meyer), from which it appears that the product 
of these two magnitudes is by no means a con- 
stant quantity for each substance. He points out 
that if such a relation holds for any one deter- 
minate temperature, it cannot hold for any other. 
All we can say is in a general way that as the 
refraction-equivalent of a gas increases its mole- 
cular path-length diminishes. 


Physical Constants of Hydrogenium.—In a paper 
communicated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
(Transactions, vol. xxvii.), Prof. Dewar has given 
an account of his investigations into the specific 
gravity, specific heat, and coefficient of expansion 
of hydrogenium. The specific gravity was found 
to be independent of the amount of condensed 
gas, and had a mean value of 0°62. This result 

as been confirmed by the subsequent experiments 


‘of Troost and Hautefeuille, and, what is very 


remarkable, they deduce an identical value for the 
density of hydrogen from observations on the 
hydrides of potassium and sodium. The specific 
heat, relatively to palladium, of the condensed 
hydrogen ap to vary inversely as the 
charge, but taken relatively to successive charges 
was nearly constant, and had the value 3:4, which 
is identical with that of gaseous hydrogen at 
constant pressure. The coefficient of the cubical 
expansion of the alloy is about twice that of 
peliolians: and that of the hydrogen in its com- 
pressed state not more than three times that of mer- 
cury. A further paper by Prof. Dewar on the subject 
of hydrogenium, dealing with its thermo-electric re- 
lations and conductivity, was communicated to 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society on Novem- 


ber 4. It is shown that the electromotive force . 


of a junction of hydrogenium palladium is at ordi- 
ary temperatures nearly equal to that of an iron 
copper junction, and that it increases with the 
temperature according to the general law, the rate 
of the increase being, however, greater than in the 
case of iron copper, and subject to a regular varia- 
tion on account of successive heatings. The forma- 
tion of thermo-electric piles, and of neutral points 
ina uniform wire of this substance, along with 
the continuous formation of thermo-electric cur- 
rents through the application of a hydrogen flame, 
was explained and shown. Experiments on the 
electric resistance show that it increases directly 
as the amount of condensed gas. 


pane of Volume by Electrification.—It is not 
generally known that when a Leyden jar is charged 
with electricity its internal volume increases. M. 
Duter has shown that this is so (Comptes Rendus, 
Ixxxvii., p. 828), by employing a thermometric 
envelope of large dimensions, filled with water up 
to a certain mark in its neck, and coated outside 
with tinfoil. When the Leyden jar thus formed 
was charged, the water descended, remained 
stationary while the charge persisted, and in- 
stantly rose to its former level on the discharge of 
the jar. M. Jamin pointed out that Govi, ten 

ears ago, made the same experiment, but attri- 

uted the result to a contraction of the water. M. 
Duter, in order to show that the observed pheno- 
menon is due to an expansion of the glass, placed 
his Leyden jar in a closed glass envelope, termi- 
nated also by a thermometric tube and filed with 
a conducting liquid. With this arrangement the 
liquid of the interior reservoir formed the inner 
coating of the condenser, the liquid of the enve- 





lope the outer coating. When the condenser is 
charged it is seen that while the water descends in 
the thermometric tube of the interior vessel, it 
rises by a sensibly equal quantity in the measur- 
ing tube of the envelope. On discharge the initial 
state is regained. As to the cause of this pheno- 
menon the author for the present withholds his 
judgment. 





PHILOLOGY. 


Signor Carto Purni, who in 1870 published 
with Signor Turretini an Italian version of Chap- 
ter xxiv. of the Saddharma-pundarika from the 
Chinese, has now brought out a manual on 
the three religions of China, entitled 7 Buddha, 
Confucio, e Lao-tse (Florence: Sansoni). The 
larger half of the volume deals with Buddhism, 
but much of it is, unfortunately, devoted to the 
hopeless task of arriving at a true conception of 
early Buddhism from the later works of Chinese 
and other Northern Buddhists. The attempt is 
not only, as it must always be, a failure, but the 
later books themselves can never be correctly 
appreciated until-the process is reversed, and a 
knowledge of the earlier literature is considered a 
necessary introduction to the study of that which 
is derived from it. The long discussion of the 
question of Nirvana is vitiated by this fallacious 
method of reasoning backwards. As well might one 
argue as to the opinions of Christ or of early Chris- 
tians from passages drawn from the Latin Fathers. 
The value of the later books is in the evidence they 
afford, not of the early history of their faith, but of 
the course of developmert through which that 
faith has passed. On the exclusively Chinese 
subjects of Confucianism and Tauism Signor Puini 
lends himself to no such fallacy. His knowledge 
also of the native authorities enables him to test 
the value of European writers, and his work is a 
valuable guide to the authorities on the questions 
discussed. It closes with an instructive chapter 
on the religious history of Japan, where the anim- 
ism and nature-worship, once nearly supplanted 
by Buddhism, are now being again encouraged by 
the central authorities in the islands; and where 
Buddhism is passing through a time of movement 
and reform. 


Yet another version of the Dkamma-pada—the 
collection of Texts from the Buddhist Scriptures 
edited by Fausbdéll in 1855, and translated by 
Fausbill, Weber, and Max Miiller, into Latin, 
German, and English. The new version is into 
French by a Frenchman with a. curiously 
Chinese name, M. Ha, and purports to be written, 
not for scholars, but for the public. To find such 
an excuse for incorrectness, such a shield against 
the shafts of criticism, in the Preface of a book is 
apt to arouse suspicion; and in this case the sus- 
picion is amply justified. It is only too easy to 
misapprehend the real meaning of texts divorced 
from their context; and in the absence of the 
context only an accurate acquaintance with the 
system of mental and moral beliefs underlying the 
texts can protect a translator from serious error. 
The distinguished scholars who have written on 
the Dhamma-pada have shown by their very fre- 
quent and serious differences of opinion how great 
is the difficulty of correctly understanding its 
short and amy nt sentences; and of all Pali 
texts it is the last on which a beginner should try 
his hand. The new translator brings to his task no 
sufficient qualifications, and his work is practically 
little more than a translation of translations. Very 
different is the work by the well-known Tibetan 
scholar M. Léon Feer bound up in the same 
volume (Paris: Leroux)—his translation from 
the Tibetan of the celebrated Sutra of Forty- 
two Articles, of which the best-known version is 
that of Mr. Beal from the Chinese. M. Feer’s 
version, reprinted from the Journal Asiatique, is 
preceded by an elaborate and convincing essay on 
the origin and history of this standard manual of 
the northern Buddhists, which was a compilation 
in Chinese of the first or second century of our 
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era, and of which two greatly differing recensions 
have reached Europe. M. Feer is of opinion that 
the work never existed in Sanskrit at all, and that 
the two recensions are really the descendants of 
two different compilations bearing the same name. 


In the Neue Jahrbiicher, vols. exvii. and exviii., 
part 9, F. Bader (“Die Aigis bei Homeros”) 
contends that the aegis was not a shield but a 
garment. Liebhold continues from last year his 
notes on Xenophon’s Hellenica, E. A. Richter 
(“Zur kritik und erkliirung von Xenophon’s 
Anabasis”) replies to the criticisms of Vollbrecht 
on his work on interpolations in Xenophon, 
Susemihl gives a full account of the MSS. used 
by Bekker for his text of the Nicomachean Ethics 
(H* Marcianus Venetus 214, K° Laurentianus 
81. 11., M° Marcianus Venetus 213, N° Marcianus 
Venetus append. 4. 35.). Herzog has notes on 
Oaesar De Bello Civili; Flach on the sixth eclogue of 
Vergil; Pliiss on Horace Od. ii., 1; and Opitz on 
Aurelius Victor. In the following number (part 
10 of the same volume) O. Schneider continues 
his emendations in Aristophanes, and E. Hoff- 
mann has an important paper on the second book 
of Cicero’s De Legibus. A. Riese in an interest- 
ing essay (“Die ansichten der alten iiber die 
Nilquellen ”) argues that, in spite of all appear- 
ances to the contrary, neither Ptolemy nor any 
other ancient Greek or Roman had any real know- 
ledge, direct or indirect, of the sources of the 
Nile. The most important article in the educa- 
tional section of these numbers is Holstein’s 
“ Klopstockiana,” which contains some interest- 
ing details of the poet’s life. In part 10 there is 
a suggestive essay by F. Eiseler on the value of 
statistics as a means of gauging the progress of 
schools. Weise in the same number begins a Re- 
port of the transactions of the recent Congress of 
scholars and schoolmasters at Gera, 


The Lysistrata of Aristophanes. Translated by 
B. B. Rogers. (George Bell and Sons.) Mr. 
Rogers’s Lysistrata may fail to explain certain 
allusions in Aristophanes’ Apology, but English 
readers may be, notwithstanding, assured that this 
translation conveys to them in an unusual degree 
the true meaning and flavour of the’ original. 
That it should do this perfectly is of course 
impossible. The fastidious scholar who abstains 
out of sheer despair from attempting to translate 
any Greek poet is always difficult to answer, and 
the task of rendering Aristophanes in English is 
confessedly beset with stumbling-blocks. The 
obscurity of allusions, which in comedy are nothing 
if not instantly perceptible ; the intricacy of the 
rhythms, which must in some way be reflected in 
translation ; the indescribable element of mingled 
grace and levity, playfulness and malice, amid 
which Aristophanes and his brother artists 
towered and tumbled, dei 50a Aaympordrov Baivorres 
d8pas aidépos, may well daunt the English trans- 
lator. But above all, the grossness of the old 
comedy presents an obstacle before which prevalent 
theories of translation must inevitably break. ~ If 
Aristophanes were rendered, say, on the principle 
of Mr. Browning’s Agamemnon, our appreciation 
of the poet’s irrepressible gaiety would be 
smothered in disgust. In such cases literalness is 
not faithfulness, and the words of one language 
rendered into the words of another language are 
no longer the same. What every reader of the Greek 
allows for as the chartered licence of an imme- 
morial festival, sanctioned by traditions then in 
greeh observance, but happily long since broken, 
is turned into a downright breach of necessary 
decorum. Perhaps this is why, since Mr. Frere’s 
noble but unfinished version, so few translations 
from Aristophanes have appeared. Mr. Rogers 
has again struck into the right path, and it is 
satisfactory to know that he can speak of his 
translation as already completed. Notwithstand- 
ing the ill-health which we regret to hear from 
him has impeded the continuance of his commen- 


tary, a grateful recollection of his notes to the | 


Wasps will not let us renounce the hope that this 


also may some day be finished. The few notes 
which appear in the present volume show a re- 
markably sound and independent judgment. See 
especially the note on v in line 304 (in Thesm. 
245, ged is the MS, reading). The brawny 
Lampito’s Scotch tongue is a little surprising at 
first, but one does not see how else the Doric 
could be represented. No other dialect of English 
is at once pure and national. As Mr. Rogers's 
attention has been drawn this way, it may perhaps 
be not impertinent to remind him that certain 
rhythms peculiar to Scotch poetry have something 
of an Aristophanic swing, and in the recurrence of 
uzueuZes uZu=-2 may be even said to approxi- 
mate to the Greek. The Lysistrata is not one of 
the great masterpieces of its author: but “liberal 
applications lie” in many parts of the antiphonal 
conflict between the choruses of men and women. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Entomotocicat Socrety.—{ Wednesday, December 4.) 


H. W. Batzs, Esq., F.L.S., F.Z.S., President, in the 
Chair. Mr. Stainton exhibited a series of specimens of 
Glyphipteryx schoenicolella taken by Mr. Threlfull 
near Witherslack.—Mr. Wood-Mason exhibited and 
made remarks upon a stridulating beetle belonging to 
the Rutelidae.—Prof. Westwood exhibited some in- 
sects and diagrams illustrative of so-called monstro- 
sity, and contributed remarks thereon.—Mr. McLach- 
lan exhibited a series of cases of the larvae of Trichop- 
terous insects forwarded to him by Dr. Fritz Miiller, 
of Santa Catharina, Brazil, one of which Dr. Miller 
stated had the peculiar habit of living on trees in the 
water that collects between the leaves of Bromeliae, 
in which tadpoles, the larvae of dragon-flies, and 
other aquatic animals were also to be found. Mr. 
Bates stated that rain-water collects at the bases of 
the leaves of these plants, and remains there for nine 
months out of the twelve. Dr. Miiller had also for- 
warded a photograph of a number of cases which he 
considered to belong to some species of Hydropsychidae, 
and, in his own words, “make a funnel-shaped en- 
trance to their houses with a net of which no spider 
need be ashamed.” With reference to the opinion of Dr. 
Miller as to the homologies which appeared to exist 
between the neuration of various Lepidoptera and 
that of Trichoptera, Mr. McLachlan expressed his 
own belief that in a linear arrangement the orders 
Lepidoptera and Trichoptera should not be widely 
separated.—The Rev. A. Eaton exhibited a piece 
of “ Kungu Cake” from Lake Nyassa district, where, 
according to Livingstone and others,itis used exclusively 
as food by the natives, who manufacture it from large 
quantities of a minute insect, conjectured to be a 
species of Ephemeridae. From an exhaustive ex- 
amination, however, Mr. Eaton found it to be a minute 
representative of the Culicidae, probably belonging 
to the genus Corethra. In connexion with the subject 
of insect-food used by man, Mr. Distant remarked 
that he had learned from Mr. Chennell that Erthesina 
fullo, a very common eastern hemipterous insect, was 
largely eaten by the Naga Hill tribes of North-East 
India. Mr. Meldola, in reply to some queries for- 
warded to him as to the chemical composition of the 
bodies of insects, remarked that the chitine which 
comprised the horny external portion of the bodies of 
insects had been shown by analysis to contain about 
6 per cent. of nitrogen, and, as regards phosphates, 
Mr. William Cole had burned some insects and found 
phosphoric acid in the ash.—Mr. Waterhouse for- 
warded for exhibition a living Curculio found in an 
orchid house at Windsor, which was identified as one 
of the Calandridae.—The Secretary read the Report 
of the sub-committee appointed to consider the com- 
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ravages of Anisbplia austriaca at Taganrog.—Mr. 
Butler communicated a paper “On a Collection of 
Lepidoptera from Cachar, North-East India.” 





Royat Asrronomicat Society.--(Friday, 
December 13.) 


Lorp Linpsay, M.P., President, in the Chair. A 
letter from Prof. Eastman was read giving an account 
of his observations of the recent total solar eclipse. 
In his opinion the corona appeared in 1878 decidedly 
more brilliant than when observed by him in 1869 





and 1870. He had traced the 1474 line beyond the 
limits of the visible corona.—A paper sent by the 
Astronomer-Royal was read and a diagram shown re- 
ferring to the conjunction of Mars and Saturn on 
June 30,1879. In another paper the Astronomer- 
Royal called attention to an old investigation of his 
containing a determination of the mass of Mars, which 
had been noticed by Prof. Asaph Hall in his paper 
on the satellites.—A paper on “The Visibility of 
Stars in the Pleiades,” by Prof. Winnecke, referred to 
the observation made by Moestlin at Tiibingen in 
1580, before the invention of the telescope, and re- 
corded in the Historia coelestis of Curtius. Moestlin 
had observed eleven stars in the Pleiades, and deter- 
mined their place with a very considerable degree of 
accuracy.—Mr. Christie read a note on “ A Phenome- 
non seen during the Occultation of a Star at the 
Moon’s bright Limb.” The moon’s limb, while approach- 
ing the star, had seemingly receded several seconds 
before occultation, the star disappearing in a sort of 
luminous haze.—A_ half-prism spectroscope, made by 
Mr. Hilger for the Melbourne Observatory, the largest 
yet made, was exhibited to the meeting.—Mr. Gill 
read a paper on his observations of a Centauri made 
with the heliometer in 1877, and explained some of 
the difficulties of the heliometrical measurements of a 
close double star and the methods adopted for over- 
coming these difficulties.—Mr. Green read extracts 
from letters which he had received from M. Trouvelot 
and Signor Schiaparelli, referring to his drawings of 
the planet Mars, and he showed a map of Mars em- 
bodying the general results of the sketches made by 
himself and by other observers.—Mr. Ranyard re- 
ferred to remarks made at the last meeting with 
regard to the polarisation of the sun’s corona, and 
suggested that the apparent decrease of polarisation 
towards the outer parts of the corona might be due to 
the observations being made through a veil of illu- 
minated atmosphere, which is lit up by light derived 
from clouds outside the area of totality. The light 
from the atmosphere would tend to drown the polari- 
sation of the fainter outer parts of the corona.—Lord 
Lindsay showed a series of drawings of the region 
about the lunar crater Hyginus, from which it ap- 
peared that many small craters and markings in that 
region were only visible for a very short time when 
near the terminator. 





Mergorotoaicat Socrery.—( Wednesday, 
December 18.) 


C. Greaves, Esq., President, in the Chair. The fol- 
lowing papers were read :—Abstract of ‘‘ The Meteor- 
ology of the Bombay Presidency,” by C. Chambers, 
F.R.S., communicated by Sir G. B. Airy, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., Astronomer- Royal ; “ Experiments with 
Lowne’s Anemometer,” by Capt. William Watson; 
“Meteorology of Bangkok, Siam,” by J. Campbell, 
Staff Surgeon, R.N.; “ Results of Meteorological 
Observations, taken at Calvinia, South Africa,” by 
Kaufmann J. Marks. 





Cuemicat Socrery.—( Thursday, December 19.) — 


Dr. Grapstong, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read :—* Researches on the 
Action of the Copper-Zine Couple on Organic Bodies. 
Part IX.—Preparation of Zine Methyl,” by Dr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Tribe. During the reading of this 
paper, Dr. Frankland took the chair. Methyl iodide 
in contact with the copper-zine couple is converted at 
the ordinary temperature in from three to thirty days 
into a crystalline mass of zinc methiodide. By dis- 
tillation zine methyl is obtained; the yield in one 
case was 99°2 per cent.—Dr. Debus made some 
remarks on the formula of glyoxylic acid. The author 
considers the formula of this acid to be C,H.9s, 
in opposition to Perkin; who, ‘frota quantitative 
experiments, came to the conclusion that ‘the’ true 
formula was C,H,0,.—Mr. Wills gave a short com- 
munication “On the Production of Oxidés’ of 
Nitrogen by the Electric Arc in Air.” The author 
finds that nitric acid was formed in four experiments 
equivalent to “54, -55, ‘6, and -7 gramme per hour, 
and points out the importance of this observatioa 
with reference to the proposed use of the electric 
light in dwellings.—“ On the Action of Alkaline 
Hypo bromite on Oxamide, Urea, and Potassium Fer- 
rocyanide,” Part II., by W. Foster.—‘‘ On Two New 
Hydrocarbons obtained by the Action of Sodium on 
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Turpentine Hydrochloride,” by Dr. Letts. The prin- 
cipal point in this paper is the fact that the author 
has obtained a solid hydrocarbon having the formula 
C,,Hj,, which. he designates solid turpenyl.—‘ On the 
Formation of Baric-periodate,” by S. Sugiura and C, 
F. {Cross.—“ On Erbium and Yttrium,” by T. s. 
Humpidge and W. Burney. The authors wished to 
determine the specific heats of these metals, but 
failed to obtain them in coherent masses. They de- 
termined the atomic weight of pure erbium to be 
171°61. 





LInNEAN Socry.—( Thursday, December 19.) 


Pror. Artman, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
In a note “On South-African Orchids,” by Mr. W. 
Mansell Weale, it was shown that the generic dis- 
tinction of Mystacidium and Polystachyon, founded 
upon so-called “two-legged” caudicles in the pol- 
linia, was fallacious, the structure examined in the 
living plants not bearing out such diagnostic marks. 
—Mr. Sylvanus Hanley gave a description of two 
rare shells—viz., Melania Limborgi from British 
India, and Leptomya gravida of uncertain habitat.— 
The President made a communication “On the 
Relations of Rhabdopleura.” He maintains that the 
endocyst, hitherto supposed absent in this singular 
polyzoal genus, is really represented by the contrac- 
tile cord, which seems to take the place of the fun- 
iculus in the fresh-water polyzoae. In Rhabdo- 
pleura the endocyst has receded from the ectocyst, 
and its wall approximation and nearly complete 
obliteration of cavity has become changed into the 
contractile cord. Anteriorly it spreads over the 
alimentary canal of the polypide, to which it becomes 
closely adherent, and here represents the tentacular 
sheath. Posteriorly the endocyst undergoes greater 
modification : the contractile cord becomes chitinised, 
and converted into the firm rod which runs through 
the stem and branches over all the older parts of the 
colony, and which still presents in its narrow lumen 
a trace of the original cavity of the endocyst. The 
very remarkable shield-like appendage which is 
attached to the lophophore G. O. Sars regards as 
epistome. Prof. Allman traces its development as a 
primary bud from the modified endocyst, and, it again 
budding, the latter secondary bud finally becomes the 
definite polypide, while the primary bud remains as 
but a subordinate appendage. We have thus in 
Rhabdopleura an alteration of heteromorphic zooids, 
and its anomalous characters are but easily understood 
modifications of a typical polyzoor. 





Putorocicat Socirety.—(Friday, December 20.) 


De. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. H. Nicol read a paper on “The Early Modern 
English Diphthong aw in Late Modern English.” 
After pointing out that Middle English aw was re- 
tained as a diphthong at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, even in words now spelt with a 
(Jaunce, laumpe, straunge, sauge), Mr. Nicol showed 
that at the same period aw had arisen from a before 
2 not followed by a vowel (all, half, alms, talk, salt) ; 
that before certain consonants 2 was then dropped 
(half, alms, talk), while retained elsewhere; and 

at au subsequently lost its before some 
consonants (half, lance, lamp, strange, sage), 
keeping it before others. Attention was drawn to 
the living London representatives of the diphthong 
(00, rarely 4, in cause, salt; aa in chant, alms; @ in 
lamp, pansy; 2 in Pall Mall; ei from éé in strange, 
sage); to the distinction before nd between aa from 
French nasal a (command, slander) and @ from native 
4 (hand, gander) ; and to the etymological misspellings 
With au/ or al for aw ( fault for faut, balm for baum), 
which in a few words (fault, vault) have corrupted 
the pronunciation ; as well as to the retention of the 
Spelling aw in some words whose vowel is not 6d 
(aunt, gauge), and its occasional introduction for a 
before / (maul, haulm).—Mr. H. Sweet read the third 
part of his paper on “ Classification of Word-Mean- 
see or an Ideological Dictionary, in which he 
Showed how a philosophical arrangement of all our 
words was possible under the leading idea of each 
8Toup, so as toavoid such inconsistencies as Roget’s in 
putting “eat” under “Insertion,” &c. 











FINE ART. 
TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 


Turner’s Liber Studiorwm : a Description and 
a Catalogue. By W. G. Rawlinson. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Many writers have written on the Liber 
Studiorum of Turner, and one of them, Mr. 
Ruskin, has justly got the attention of the 
world, though he happens, with all his know- 
ledge of Turner, to have something less than 
a specialist’s knowledge of these particular 
prints. He is, in the high sense, an amateur 
more than a connoisseur. I doubt if he 
could stand triumphantly an examination in 
“states.” And many reproductions of 
these rare works—‘“ the supreme contribu- 
tion of the nineteenth century to the 
choicest stores of pure art-engraving ’’—have 
been essayed by divers enterprising people, 
as matter of commerce. The adequate repro- 
duction, if, indeed, the means of grappling 
with its difficulties are ever forthcoming, re- 
mains to be made. The adequate, or at least 
the final, writing on the theme, was still 
wanting till Mr. Rawlinson, with a singular 
mixture of enthusiasm and business-like 
precision, addressed himself to the task. 
He is a connoisseur in Art: he makes no 
claim to be himself an artist in Literature. 
Not, of course, superseding the work of 


those who have gone before him, but taking ° 


much of it into his own, and setting it in 
the light of fresh and exact investigation, 
Mr. Rawlinson has written a modest book 
which in its own limited range will, never- 
theless, be a standard one. It contains 
many things which may be taken exception 
to in detail; but, judged from any more 
liberal standpoint than that of the critic for 
whom a book is worthless if his ingenuity 
has discovered a petty mistake in it, this De- 
scription and Catalogue of the Liber Studiorum 
is successful and permanent. 

So much misapprehension still exists 
among the general public as to the nature 
of the Liber Studiorwm and the amount 
of original work which it contains that 
it is better before passing to questions of 
detail, whether for praise or objection, to 
say briefly what the work really is. No con- 
noisseur needs to be told that it is not a 
work after Turner. Mauch of it is by Turner. 
It is only less original than the line-en- 
gravings of Mantegna and Diirer, the etch- 
ings of Rembrandt and Méryon. The 
drawings for it—of which so many are still, 
alas! exposed to the full sunlight in the 
National Gallery, though there can be little 
doubt that they are suffering by such expo- 
sure—are not the “ originals ” of it, but the 
first studies for it. They were executed— 
and sometimes quickly enough, I imagine— 
by Turner for the guidance of the engraver, 
whether the engraver was himself wholly, 
or in part himself and in part some other. 
They record the subject ; they distribute the 
masses of light and shade; certain ones 
among them, I admit, go much further, 
and now and again (but the cases are 
of the rarest) realise for us a perfec- 
tion which the chances of work or of 
printing left unattained in the print. 
Wherever this unusual thing occurs, there 
is one of two explanations ready to 





account for it. Hither the mezzotinting was 
left to some engraver less capable than his 
fellows—Dawe, say, or S. W. Reynolds, the 
least illustrious of the engravers of Liber— 
or the effect aimed at was one of those 
effects of misty or sunshiny air which 
Turner himself could grapple with in his art 
of sepia, and in mezzotint, too, when the 
mezzotint was wholly his own, which Clint, 
as the Peat Boy shows us, could secure for 
half-a-dozen brilliant impressions, in the 
course of which the change and deteriora- 
tion are already apparent, but which, even 
when attained, could never be carried 
through the requisite number of examples. 
In the seventy-one published plates of 
Liber Studiorum the usual order of procedure 
was this :—In the first place, Turner drew his 
design in sepia with the paint brush: a de- 
sign generally beautiful, of course, since it 
was his work, but generally wanting in firm- 
ness of definite line, since it was work 
executed with a view to what was to follow 
it. He then took up the copper-plate, and 
etched upon it (with every virtue of abstrac- 
tion, selection, and emphasis of which etch- 
ing is capable) the leading lines of his com- 
position. The magnificent etching so pro- 
duced was sometimes entirely an outline 
etching ; sometimes, as I think Mr. Rawlin- 
son has not quite clearly expressed, it was an 
etching not only carried very far, but carried 
to the point of itself laying the basis of that 
strength of light and shade which the mezzo- 
tint hereafter to be added was to complete. 
The lines were not wholly leading lines: 
often in the trees of a foreground—in the 
slanting willow in Hedging and Ditching, for 
instance, the trees of St. Catherine’s Hill, 
Guildford, the pear-shaped trees of Severn and 
Wye—the lines or markings indicate strength 
of texture and assist profundity of shadow 
rather than merely express the contour of 
the object represented. Be this as it may, 
the etching was designed to be followed— 
was always followed—and in nine times out 
of ten was profitably followed—by work in 
mezzotint: the artistic touch of the scraper, 
to give richness and colour. Tenora dozen 
impressions of each etching appear to have 
been delivered to Turner before he himself 
proceeded, or gave instructions to another 
artist to proceed, with the business of mezzo- 
tinting the plate. He is never known to 
have sold these impressions, but a few of 
them—great rarities—got gradually about ; 
and the remainder—a small remainder al- 
ways—appeared in the auction-room at 
Christie’s when the great sale of the Libers 
from the deserted house in Queen Anne 
Street took place, so lately as in 1873. 
Though he is not known to have sold them, 
he probably felt that as the untouched work 
of his hand they would some day come to be 
valued ; and now, indeed, all students of the 
Liber—all curious in the processes of his 
work—have got to recognise the interest 
and the charm of them. In certain cases, 
where the subsequent work in mezzotint was 
not very skilfully done, or where, as in the 
Twickenham—one of the most splendid etch- 
ings produced since the time of Rembrandt— 
the mezzotint somewhat purposelessly covered 
up the noble design of Turner and his potent 
and sensitive touch, the etching is a thing 
of finer value than the finished print. In 
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the case of the rare Twickenham I think it is 
eminently so. Mr. Rawlinson thinks it is so 
inthe Wooden Bridge—the delightful pastoral 
known as the “ Gainsborough Inber”—but we 
cannot all of us agree with him in this. I 
remember, for instance, that while the plate of 
Twickenham lost much and gained absolutely 
nothing by the added work of mezzotint, the 
Wooden Bridge, if it lost something, gained 
something also—the foliage had roundness 
and relief; softness of shadow and sunshine 
played on it; and behind it Charles Turner, 
the engraver, working minutely under the 
eye of the master, set one of the most lovely 
of his placid skies. 

But to leave the exceptions, or those 
claimed as exceptions to the general rule by 
this or that man’s taste or judgment, and to 
follow the fortunes of the mass. In ten cases 
out of the seventy-one, the added mezzotint 
was Turner’s work alone. He struck into 
the business with the solemn and exquisite 
composition of Severn and Wye—a landscape 
of rent hills and distant marshes through 
which the stream deploys to the river—and 
he displayed at once anabsolute mastery of all 
that is most artistic in the art of mezzotint. I 
say “‘allthatis mostartistic,”’ because it isclear 
from Mr. Rawlinson’s investigations, and, 
indeed, from other men’s observation of the 
plates, that Turner’s so delicate method in 
mezzotint would never have fitted him for 
the craftsman’s task of popularising, through 
that method, painter’s work. At best, 
mezzotint is delicate, and its effects fleeting. 
We have it on record, in the Print-Room of 
the Museum—where, thanks very much to 
Lord. Beaconsfield, John Pye’s noble col- 
lection of Liber Studiorum is to be seen— 
that the taking of twenty-five impressions 
exhausted the finer beauties of the plate. 
But in the case of Turner’s own mezzotint 
work, still less use could be made of the 
copper with impunity. The really perfect 
impressions of the plates he engraved can be 
counted, almost, upon the fingers of a hand. 
Mr. Rawlinson knows this. Nay, he has 
himself pointed it out. Therefore—if I 
may here again take exception to him on a 
matter of detail—it is the more surprising 
that in his catalogue proper he should 
describe some of the later impressions of the 
Severn and Wye, the impressions of the 
second state, as “still very fine, and some- 
times little inferior to the first’ state.” He 
admits that the sky is altered. But. the 
alteration is wholly one of loss, caused by 
rapid wear, and not, as in certain other cases 
of alteration, by substituted work. How 
then can it be “ sometimes little inferior” ? 

In sixty-one plates the mezzotint was 
added, not by Turner’s hand, but under his 
minutest supervision. He employed at first 
Charles Turner, and afterwards Dunkarton, 
Lupton, Say, and others of the most eminent 
mezzotinters of that generation—the period 
was from 1807 to 1819—to carry ont his 
conception. He received from them proofs ; 
he returned the proofs with notes of sugges- 
tion or reproach—for he was hard to please 
—fresh proofs were submitted to him, until 
at last all that he wished had been attained. 
Then came publication. Perhaps, on an 
average, thirty impressions of the plate were 
taken before the wearing was sufficiently 
perceptible to cause Turner to mend and 





patch. The mending and patching pro- 
duced the “second state:”’ the alteration 
being oftenest slight, but occasionally (as 
in the Hindoo Worshipper, where the skies 
in the first and second states are absolutely 
different) so great as to lead to an effect 
quite other than that which was the first 
intention of the artist, but not neces- 
sarily less beautiful. The plate again wore: 
further little alterations were introduced, to 
hide, as best might be, the deterioration. 
So we have a “third” and even a 
“fourth state;”’ and, as a rule, the later 
the state is, the greater is the number of 
poor impressions belonging to it. Mr. 
Rawlinson considers that though the “ first 
ublished states” taken as a whole repre- 
sent best the thought of the artist, there 
are certain late engraver’s proofs even ex- 
ceeding them in qualities of richness and 
delicacy. But these proofs—like first states 
of the Hundred Guilder Print—are practi- 
cally inaccessible; and, standing before the 
completed beauty of the first published state 
in its finest condition, it must be said that 
we car fully afford to do without them. 

The excellent connoisseur to whom we 
owe the Burlington Club Catalogue of 1872 
was the first to narrate accurately the course 
of Liber Studiorum and some of its vicissi- 
tudes. From that connoisseur and from 
others who have long and intimately studied 
the work Mr. Rawlinson has gained much, 
and he has incurred no obligation which he 
has not fully acknowledged. But he has 
pushed his own investigations far—he has 
unearthed many documents fitted to be 
the delight of the curions, and really of 
value to the serious student —and in 
the Catalogue proper he has provided the 
collector with every guidance for discreet 
collecting, short of such as experience and 
the training of the eye alone can bring. 
Having said so much, I shall take leave to 
devote my last space to return to points of 
detail upon which I cannot be quite at one 
with Mr. Rawlinson. 

And first, he is throughout severe upon 
what he calls the domestic subjects of Liber: 
the farm-yard subjects, for instance, which 
he wishes Turner had left to Morland, as 
well as the Juvenile Tricks and Young 
Anglers, which might have been left to Web- 
ster, but which were quite as probably sug- 
gested by Wilkie, of whom Turner thought 
much. Now, of the simply rustic subjects, 
the ones called the Farm Yard and Pembury 
Mill are really the only ones in which the 
limits of the pleasant art of Morland are not 
overstepped. The complicated though withal 
every-day English landscape of the Hedg- 
ing and Ditching—in which we must forget 
the grotesqueness of the face of one of the 
labourers—has nothing in common with 
the contented sentiment of Morland’s 
art, but much in common with that 
more recent art of France which has 
put before us so powerfully, with so dignified 
yet sad a restraint, the pathos of the labour 
of the soil. Tosay, as Mr. Rawlinson says 
by implication, that Turner’s heart was not 
in such a theme as this, would be almost, it 
appears to me, to shut one’s self away from 
access to most of his homely poetry. Just 
such a homely poetry of common work and 
limited life presents itself for recognition in 





the Straw Yard. Mr. Rawlinson partially ad- 
mits it. Had he admitted it altogether he 
would, perhaps, have been more alive to 
the pure technical beauties of this particular 
plate—one of the happiest of the many happy 
works of Charles Turner, the mezzotinter. 
The exquisite half-lights on the wide-open 
doors of the barn and on the figure of the 
man high up in the ladder against the rick 
have often, I understand, been the admira- 
tion of the professional engraver. Again, 
while we may be at one with Mr. Rawlinson 
in holding that the study of Liber Studiorum 
fails to show any connecting design in the 
work other than the design of expressing 
completely Turner’s range and power in 
natural landscape and landscape-composi- 
tion, it will still be evident to many that 
the bitterness and sadness of Turner’s life 
and thought did appreciably colour the most 
of his labour. Liber Studiorum would but 
misrepresent him if it did not bear upon it 
the mark of his prevailing moods. Failing 
to quite see this, the author of the present 
volume gives such an interpretation of the 
Hind Head Hill subject as I am, for my 
part, unable to accept. The calm only he 
has seized, and the solemn gloom has 
escaped him. But I have tried to say 
my best about it already elsewhere,* and 
will weary no one with repetition of a 
favourite fancy that it was suggested by the 
Guilt and Sorrow of Wordsworth. Finally, 
seeing very gladly that with regard to the 
titles—that is, in reality the local subjects— 
of some of the Liber prints Mr. Rawlinson 
has done helpful service—righting what be- 
fore was wrong—may I not enquire what 
his reason has been for dissociating from 
the Flint Castle subject the  sub-title 
Smugglers ? Presumably, he thinks the 
vessels on the beach are of lawful commerce ; 
but “Smugglers” has a pleasant old-world 
sound about it—is very English, and very 
English of Turner’s day—and nothing short 
of positive proof that the older title is a 
wrong one should cause it to be discarded. 
But, carping apart, the student of Turner 
and the collector of his greatest work will 
be very grateful to Mr. Rawlinson for having, 
at the cost of much labour, issued a standard 
volume for reading and reference. In a 
limited world, at all events, it will be given 
to this book to live. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








ART BOOKS, 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. have sent us 
Mrs. Oliphant’s book on Dress—a companion to 
the books on the Dining-Room and the Bedroom, 
and others of the series published under the fasci- 
nating title“ Art at Home.” Mrs, Oliphant’s small 
volume contains, perhaps, little thet is new or 
brilliant, but one can read it. We all know 
Stella’s famous saying that “ the Dean could write 
beautifully about a broomstick.” Mrs. Oliphant 
can scarcely do quite as much, but she can write, 
more or less well, upon an infinite variety of 
themes ; and in treating of Dress—as to which she 
avows herself to speak with no particular au- 
thority—she is but showing her versatility. Is @ 
book ‘wanted on a Scotch theologian? Mrs. 
Oliphant could produce it. A clever novel, very 
readable, and with bitter hits at the Dissenters ? 
Mrs. Oliphant has done that, excellently. Or is 





* Studies in English Art. 
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it a book on the makers of a great mediaeval 
city ?—that, too, is within her powers. And now 
a small volume on Dress appears from an accom- 

lished “ general practitioner ” of literature, who, 
if she is without the merits, is also without the 
faults of a specialist. She goes a little into history, 
but the history is not very deep; and she passes 
on to a chapter with the enticing and suggestive 
heading, What is to be done? The present 
fashions are really very pretty, and “ What is to 
be done?” may, it appears to us, be easily an- 
swered by going to the nearest good dressmaker, 
which would ge to be also Mrs. Oliphant’s 
opinion, since she wisely quotes Mr. Ruskin on 
the importance of a good fit. Meanwhile, literary 
skill and fluency have contrived that a book should 
be written partially about this “ What is to be 
done?” Wecannot say that it is very instructive 
or amusing. Amusement, it is true, we may hardly 
look to find in books designed for popular guid- 
ance; while for instruction—that is, substantial 
enlightenment as to the reason of things in the 
matter of dress and its art aspects—we should pre- 
fer to go to such an authority as M. Charles Blanc, 
whose Art in Ornament and Dress does happen to 
be entertaining as well as learned. But it is fair 
to say that Mrs. Oliphant—albeit not a professed 
authority—is not devoid of shrewd counsel for 
certain classes of society. 


The British Working Man; by One who does 
not Believe in him; and other Sketches. By J. F. 
Sullivan. (Fun Office.) It is quite certain that 
in Mr. Sullivan English comic art is enriched by 
one more humourist, and one of a very original 
genius. From week to week during the past two 
years the pages of our contemporary /wn—in 
whose columns, by the way, the extraordinary 
iyric talent of Mr. Gilbert first made itself 
observed—have been filled with social caricatures, 
the point and wit of which have delighted 
hundreds who, like ourselves, now first discover the 
artist’s name. If we were asked to define in what 
the peculiar originality of Mr. Sullivan consists, 
we should say it was in the rapidity of his observa- 
tion working hand in hand with a most retentive 
memory. He gives a special funniness to his 
varicatures by what we may call the gravity of 
his humour, the serious way in which he treats 
details and accessories. This is the precise oppo- 
site of Cruikshank’s screaming farce, in which 
everything was distorted to give force to the 
central distortion. In the present collection the 
series of seventeen studies of the British Work- 
ing Man are the most striking; they come home 
to the heart of every householder, and the satire 
with which they scathe the dishonesty, incapacity, 
and sloth of the worst type of artisan is simply 
brilliant. Opinions may differ as to whether the 
thing ought to have been done at all; there can 
be no question that it is done with the utmost art 
and skill. Not a point is missed, not a stroke 
18 wasted, and the versatility that has created 
or rather noted down so many distinct types of 
sordid humanity is amazing. Compare in this 
respect the conceited youth, already debased and 
absolutely sodden with a life as debauched and 
idle as he can contrive to make it, who has no 
intention of working out of his particular groove, 
on page 11, with the plausible, dried-up, middle- 
aged mechanic whose borrowing proclivities are 
related, by a sufferer, on page 17. The fecundit 
of Mr. Sullivan's observation is, indeed, at all 
times marvellous. He does not succeed in all his 
figures: he seldom draws a gentleman, and his 

dies are mere dummies, and may chance to snap in 
two at the waist ; but in drawing what are called 

the lower classes” he has no rival. His sym- 
pathies are stoutly on the side of honesty and 
Justice, and it must not be supposed that, because 
the British workman is not to him quite the 
Areadian creature which a benevolent fancy has 
oe, Mr. Sullivan has therefore no satire 
or the rich. The drawings entitled “Christmas 
Charity ” point a lesson much needed at the 
Moment we write. It is almost impossible to give 





reasons for faith in humour that cannot be set 
then and there before the reader; but if he will 
take our word for the singular excellence of these 
drawings, and buy them, he will certainly, if. he 
has any soul for laughter in him at all, endorse 
our recommendation and thank us for it. 


Edinburgh. Picturesque Notes by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. With Etchings by Brunet Debaines 
from Drawings by S. Bough, R.S.A., and W. E. 
Lockhart, R.S.A. (Seeley.) Readers of the 
Portfolio are already familiar with these lively 
descriptions of Edinburgh and its characteristic 
features ; but those who have not met with Mr. 
Stevenson's articles month by month, and espe- 
cially those who love the old town of “>= 
and all its picturesque belongings, will be likely 
to find this volume, which contains ten effective 
etchings in Brunet Debaines’ peculiar style, an 
acceptable present. 


Farm Ballads. By Will Carleton. Illustrated. 
(Routledge.) Will Carleton’s Ballads have for 
some time been known and appreciated in England 
almost as well as in America, where they first 
came out. They now appear in a showy illus- 
trated volume, and one can only regret, seeing how 
suggestive they are for artistic treatment, that the 
illustrations provided are not of more original 
design and better quality. The woodcuts are, in 
truth, very poor and commonplace works; but the 
poems themselves are so full of pictures painted 
with every truth of detail and circumstance that 
one can afford to pass over these inefficient inter- 

retations of them. Will Carleton’s Ballads have 
indeed that rare mixture of humour and pathos 
that never fails to touch all hearts. The author tells 
us that they were often written “under difficult 
conditions : in the open air, ‘ with team afield,’ in 
the rush and roar of railroad travel,” &c. Perhaps 
it is by virtue of these very conditions that the 
impression made by them is so vivid—that they are 
so full of those touches of nature which rich and 

oor feel alike. Even in some of the‘ quaintly 

umorous pieces, such as “ Betsy and I are Out,” 
and “ How Betsy and I made it up,” and “The 
Christmas Baby ” that comes as an eleventh gift 
from God toa poor man, tears lie only just beneath 
the surface of our laughter; while in some of the 
others, as in “ Over the Hill to the Poorhouse,” 
“The Little Sleeper,” and “Out of the Old 
House,” they fairly have their way. Perhaps one 
one of the most amusing of these ballads is that 
called “The Editor's Guest,” wherein an over- 
worked American editor receives a visit from a 
burly farmer and his “little runt, which is Jim,” 
whose qualifications for the post of an editor are 
thus explained by his parent :— 

“He ain’t no great shakes for to labor, though I’ve 

labored with him a good deal, 

And give him some strappin’ good arguments I 

know he couldn't help but to feel ; 

But he’s built out of second-growth timber, and 

nothin’ about him is big, 

Exceptin’ his appetite only, and there he could dis- 

count a pig. 

I keep him a carryin’ luncheons and fillin’ and 

bringin’ the jugs, 

And take him among the pertatoes, and set him to 

pickin’ the bugs ; 

And then there is things to*be doin’ a helpin’ 

the women indoors, 

There’s churnin’ and washin’ of dishes and other 

description of chores ; 

But he don’t take to nothin’ but victuals, and he’ll 

never be much, I’m afraid, 

So I thought it would be a good notion to larn him 

the editor’s trade. 

His body’s too small for a farmer, his judgment is 

rather too slim, 

But I thought we perhaps could be makin an editor 

outen o’ him!” 


Picturesque Europe. (Cassells.) In reviewing 
@ volume of this work a few weeks ago, we spoke 
of it as vee age volume. In this, however, we 
were mistaken, the fourth volume of this richl 
illustrated publication having only just oppenned. 





All that was said of its predecessor applies with 
equal correctness to this last volume, which is 
really the fourth of the whole work—two having 
been devoted to the British Isles and now two to 
Continental Euro The drawings have been 
made by the artists before named, with great 
spirit and admirable skill in seizing the picturesque 
aspect of the scene represented, and they have 
been transferred to the wood with the excellent 
effect before extolled. The country under pic- 
torial review in this last volume comprises the 
old towns of Germany, Auvergne and Dauphiny, 
Naples, Norway, the Frontiers of France, Spain, 
the Lake of Geneva, North Italy, the Channel 
Islands, Calabria, Sicily, and the Black Forest. 


Les filles Sainte-Marie. Dessins de Frédéric 
Régamey. (Paris: Quantin.) This is a French 
gift-book of rare artistic quality. It consists of a 
series of most delicate etchings, executed by the 
clever original designer F’. Régamey, in illustra- 
tion of an old ballad telling of the various fortunes 
of the filles Sainte-Marie. The ordinary processes 
of printing, we are told, “go for nothing in this 
volume,” but certainly, whatever process has been 
employed, the effect has been most successful. 
Nothing, indeed, can well exceed the care with 
which these very graceful and remarkable draw- 
ings have been rendered. Only 300 copies of the 
work have been issued, each one being numbered 
and signed by the artist ; and the illustrations are 
all printed on the richest Japanese paper, so as 
to insure them the utmost possible advantage. 
Chief among them in artistic merit may be men- 
tioned les filles Sainte-Marie bathing in the azure 
lake, which reminds one a little of Stothard by its 
simple grace; the strange, weird composition 
wherein one of these errant damsels is married to 
the king :— 

“ Des filles Sainte-Marie 
L’une au roi 
Liautre 4 moi; 
Des filles Sainte-Marie 
L’autre au Diable se marie ;” 


and, following this, the old woman, fiercely tor- 
mented in soul, who sits in the growing darkness 
in the fields watching for their return. This 
carious volume is the first, we believe, of a series 
of rich artistic and literary works planned for 
publication by M. A. Quantin, who certainl 
seems fully determined to keep up the me 4 
merited renown of the old firm of Claye, to which 
he is the successor. 


Messrs. Grorce Bett anp Sons have just 
published a new edition of Samuel Redgrave’s in- 
valuable Dictionary of Artists of the English 
School, a work which for extent and general accu- 
racy of information may be said to rival some of 
the most comprehensive works of the kind by 
laborious German compilers. The new edition 
has been corrected in many instances by the au- 
thor, and has been continued by a member of the 
Redgrave family down to the present date, the 
last life given being that of Sir Francis Grant. 
The value of this painstaking work can only be 
properly appreciated by those who remember what 
it was to seek for information concerning any ob- 
scure English artist before it was published. It 
was far easier to discover particulars concerning 
some Umbrian, Sienese, or Early Flemish master 
of the fourteenth century than to find correct 
statements regarding an English artist who had 
died unknown to fame in the present or past cen- 
tury. It is quite wonderful in turning over the 
pages of this dictionary to find what a number of 
these artists there were—artists of whom no other 
record exists (except, perhaps, in registers or on 
tombstones) than is contained in these pages. A 
hundred and fifty new Lives have been added to 
this edition, to which has also been appended 
a short memoir of the hard-worked and hard- 
working compiler. 
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THE CATALOGUE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Il. 

Proceepine with the review of the National 
Gallery catalogue, let us see whether the work of 
revision may not be carried further. In a short 
sketch of the life of Cranach the author quotes 
Heller and Schuchardt. Curiously enough, Heller 
is supposed to have followed Schuchardt, whereas 
the contrary is true; and the result has been that 
Heller's errors are repeated long after their com- 
plete refutation. Thus the catalogue says that 
Cranach was appointed Court painter to Frederick 
of Saxony in 1495, when that event occurred in 
1504, It makes Cranach follow the Elector to 
the Holy Land, and share the five years’ captivity 
of Frederick the Magnanimous at Innsbruck, 
while trustworthy evidence of the falsity of these 
assertions is at hand. 

Passing over such defects as are due to the 
printer—for instance, the statement that Gherardt 
David presented an altar-piece to the Carmelites 
of Sion in 1809—one may note the mistake of 
calling Lippo Dalmasii Dalmasio ; Dirk van Delen 
Deelen ; and Arnemuijden Arneminden; the fur- 
ther mistake of describing Crivelli as “ still paint- 
ing in [%.e., not painting after] 1436,” when his 
will proves that he was alive and in practice on 
October 2, 1439. 

Copious errors are found in the lives of the 
Dossi. Dosso Dossi, as he is called here, was 
christened Giovanni by his father, Nicolé di Lutero. 
Ile was probably born at Trent, and his name no 
doubt comes from the paternal property of Villa 
Dosso, near Mantua. The year of his birth is un- 
certain ; but he worked with Lorenzo Costa in 
Mantua during 1512, and died at Ferrara in 1542, 
His brother, Battista, made « will on December 1, 
1545, but survived till 1548. This short sum- 
mary sets the catalogue right in several particu- 
lars. It shows that Dosso was not born in 1480; 
that he did not die in 1560; that he did not sur- 
vive his brother; and that his brother’s name was 
not Giambattista. 

There is no denying the difficulty of dealing 
with such lay-figures of art history as Margaret 
van Eyck, Fra Carnovale, and L’Ingegno, but the 
sooner we give up classifying pictures under these 
names the better. Nor should we hesitate to strip 
the figures of the travesty in which they have 
been so long exhibited. We know of Margaret 
van Eyck that she was a painter; but more ought 
never to be affirmed. Nor should we assign pic- 
tures to her, since there is no evidence that she 

roduced any. Her registry in the sisterhood of 
otre Dame aux Rayons at Ghent in 1418 is 
untrue, and has its origin in a forged MS. 

As to John van Eyck it is needless to say more 
than that the date of July, 9, 1440, assigned to 
his death, is obtained by a calculation of pro- 
babilities which does honour to the ingenuity of 
Mr. Weale, though it is not of a kind to be com- 
pletely convincing. The catalogue ought to correct 
its version of the inscription on the altar-piece of 
Ghent, which is false in the first and third lines. 

To Melozzo da Forli the catalogue assigns two 
pictures of Music and Rhetoric, and in this it has 
the support of the authorities of the Berlin 
Museum, who possess the Science of the same 
series. But there are critics who affirm with some 
show of reason that Melozzo cannot have painted 
these pictures if he also painted the frescoes of the 
Quirinal and St. Peter's at Rome; and there is 
much to be said in favour of this view. Yet, after 
all, this is a matter of opinion; of different im- 

ort is the fact, not stated in the catalogue, that 
Melozzo as early as 1460 was in the service of 
Alexander Sforza, lord of Pesaro, at Rome. 

Recent research has done much to elucidate the 
life of Piero della Francesca, and this should not 
be ignored in the next edition of the catalogue. 
Piero did not derive his name from his mother, 
whom Vasari described as a widow when she gave 
birth to her child.._Her name was Romana, and 
her husband was still living when Piero was born 
as alleged, in 1415, Benedetto, the woollen-draper 





and father of Piero, lived till 1465, and was no 
doubt of service to his son, who settled at Borgo 
San Sepolcro as early as 1445; a contract of this 
date still exists by which Piero promised to paint 
a Virgin of Mercy, which may now be seen in the 
hospital church of Borgo. His will, dated July 5, 
1487, speaks of him as sanus mente, intellectu et 
corpore, and contradicts the story of his blindness 
at least before this time. He did not live till 
1494 as the catalogue asserts, but,was buried at 
Borgo on October 12, 1492. It is inconceivable 
that the catalogue should still assign to this 
painter the portrait of a lady numbered 585. 

Vasari has stated, that Taddeo Gaddi was an 
architect. But evidence is accumulating to show 
that he could not have exercised that art at all. 
He certainly did not design the Ponte Vecchio or 
the Ponte alla Trinité at Florence. Antonio 
Pucci in the Centiloguio proves that Taddeo had 
no share in the Campanile, which was begun by 
Giotto and continued by Andrea Pisano, to be 
finished later by Francesco Talenti and others. 
In respect of these facts the notices of the cata- 
logue ought to be modified or cancelled. 

As to Giotto some remarks have already been 
made. It remains to observe that no excuse can 
now be offered for the statement in the catalogue 
“that from Padua Giotto proceeded to Avignon, 
whence he returned to Florence in 1316.” 
Platina in his Life of Benedict XII. writes 
that the Pope intended to ask Giotto to paint the 
lives of the martyrs in the Palace of Avignon; 
and Fra Giacomo da Bergamo, in a well-known 
chronicle, adds:—“ It had been arranged that 
Giotto should proceed to Avignon to take service 
with the Pope, but, unhappily, the painter’s death 
defeated the Pontiff’s intention.” 

The catalogue sometimes curtails unduly the 
lives of important artists. John Fyt, for instance, 
is celebrated as a painter of still-life and game. 
It would have been ‘easy to note that Fyt was 
born in 1609, that he was apprenticed in 1621, 
and died in 1661. Van der Goes was known 
earlier than the catalogue suggests. He was a 
master at Ghent in 1465. His works, on the 
other hand, are scarce, and they are certainly not 
represented at the National Gallery; nor is it safe 
in these days of research to accept as genuine the 
false signature on one of Memling’s pictures at 
eS V. D. Goes, np 5 A 

wo contempora: inters of Ferrara went 
the name of Ercole Suredl, one being Basle 
Roberti, a pupil of Mantegna; another Ercole di 
Giulio, a pupil of Lorenzo Costa. It is to the 
latter that we owe the picture registered under 
No. 73 at the National Gallery. 

According to Malvasia, Guercino was born on 
February 2, 1590; the real date, according to 
Gualandi, is February 8, 1591. The catalogue 
prefers a date of its own, February 2, 1592. 
‘ Guercino,” the catalogue adds, “was self-taught.” 
Yet he was the pupil of Zagnoni at Cento, of 
Cremonini and Gennari at Bologna, 

“The life of De Hooge is unknown,” says the 
catalogue. In its next issue the catalogue will 
be able to state that De Hooch was married at 
Rotterdam on May 3, 1654; that he was admitted 
into the guild of Delft in 1655; and that he died, 
probably at Haarlem, in 1681. 

It is pertinent to enquire how the catalogue 
comes to give the birthday of Karel Dujardin in 
1635, when a picture in the Louvre of undoubted 
genuineness bears the master’s signature and 
“1646.” Karel, too, is said to be a pupil of 
Berghem, but judging by style he is a scholar of 
Paul Potter. His residence at the Hague, 1656-7, 
and at Amsterdam, 1658-69, was worthy of men- 
tion ; and it might be said that he painted portraits 
and genre-pieces as well as landscapes. That he 
was in Italy in 1673.is evident from his Cascade 
in the Gallery of the Hague. His death, at 
Venice, took place on November 20, 1678, 

It will be necessary to correct the principal 
date in the notice of Thomas de Keyser. He 
did not die in 1660, but was béfied at Amsterdam 





on November 19, 1679. His father married in 
August 1591, and had one son before Thomas 
came into the world, circa 1593. 

Girolamo dai Libri was born in 1474, und not 
in 1472. He died July 2, 1556. 

I conclude with the Lippis. Fra Filippo, it 
appears, was born earlier than 1512, as he went 
through his novitiate in 1420, and professed in 
June 1421. He was employed in 1434 at Padua, 
and he began the frescoes of Prato in 1452. In 
1456 (not ees he ran away with Lucretia Buti, 
who then gave birth to Filippino. A dispensation 
obtained by Cosimo de’ Medici from Pius II. 
enabled the nun and the friar to unite themselves 
in matrimony. Lucretia was still living in 1488, 
when Filippino made a will and bequeathed to her 
all he possessed. Filippino died, not in 1505, but 
on April 18, 1504. y, by the way, does the 


catalogue assign to Filippino the beautiful . M 
phany of the Maitland Collection, which is by Fra 
ilippo ? J. A. CROWE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Mr. Henry Stacy Marks has been elected an 
Academician. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN AND Hatt have published, 
in their “ Library of Contemporary Science,” a 
translation of M. Eugéne Véron’s L’Esthétique, 
teviewed in the Acapemy of October 12 (p. 368) 
The translation, which is by Mr. W. Arm- 
strong, seems fairly good so far as we have 
tested it. 


THERE was a time when the Catalogue of the 
Museum of the Louvre was a cause of pride to 
Frenchmen, and when the catalogue stood almost 
alone among official notices in the fullness and 
correctness of its information, But as years have 
gone on it is worth remarking that the Louvre 
catalogue, or at least a not unimportant part of 
it—that devoted to the schools of Germany, 
Flanders, and Holland—has ceased to keep pace 
with the catalogues issued by other great national 
collections; and it is high time t this was 
known and made the subject of comment, We 
have before us the edition of the Deuxiéme Partie 
— Ecoles Allemande, Flamande et Hollandaise” 
—dated, on the title-page, “1878.” It bears, 
inside the cover, a copy of the brief official letter 
with which in the year 1852 M. Villot, the 
author of it, presented its First Edition—or, 
rather, the manuscript for the First Edition—to 
M. de Nieuwerkerke, then “ Directeur-général des 
Musées.” “In each new edition,” writes the 
author there, “I shall neglect no care to diminish 
the errors of editorship and to augment the 
number of interesting documents.” The “ Aver- 
tissement ” is likewise reprinted, as if it held good 
now as much as ever. The writer complains of 
the few sources of information which are to 
hand about the lives of the great Dutch painters. 
“Will the Dutch always leave to foreigners the 
task of glorifying the names of Rembraadt, 
Paul Potter, Cuyp, Ostade, Ruisdael, Terburg, 
Metsu, and Van de Velde?” And men- 
tion is made of the “insignificant catalogues 
of the magnificent galleries of the Hague and 
Amsterdam.” To speak of the “ insignificant 
catalogue” of the Museum of the Hague has 
now, we would observe, become historically in- 
accurate. The Hague catalogue, concerned natur- 
ally in chief with Dutch masters, is edited with 
respect to these in accordance with the latest 
information, or nearly the very latest, and the 
Louvre might with evident advantage take a leaf 
out of that book. In the case of Rembrandt, for 
instance—the greatest of the Dutch masters, and 
the one whose life has been most minutely 
enquired into—it is still stated in the Louvre 
catalogue that he “ was born in his father’s uill, 
and that he “finished his days in the greatest 
misery.” M. Scheltema has been consulted—and 
rightly—but why, at the present hour, should 
M Vosmaer? be unheard of? The Louvre ca’a- 
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logue of the Dutch Schools would do well at all 
events in future editions to cease to bear upon its 

any reflection on the presumed scantiness 
and inaccuracy of the catalogues of other National 
Collections. Such a reflection is hardly justified 
by the contents of the volume before us. 


Tux fifth part of Prof. Heinrich Kohler’s mag- 
nificent and expensive work, Polychrome Meister- 
werke der Monumentalen Kunst in Italien, has 
just appeared. It contains splendidly-coloured 
views of the Libreria in Siena, and the Loggia in 
the Palazzo Doria in Genoa. This is a work 
suitable for large public libraries and galleries, 
but persons interested in any particular plate can 
have it separately at about the same cost as the 
Arundel Society’s publications. The sixth and 
last part contains the Duomo of Orvieto, and the 
Capella Sistina is announced to appear at Christ- 
mas 1879, 


Herr Stemunp Sorpan, the art publisher in 
Niirnberg, announces for this Christmas a second 
edition of the two handsome folio volumes of re- 
productions of Diirer’s ne ps which we 
noticed last year. We are glad to find that they 

have been so well appreciated. The accompany- 
ing text to these reproductions is by Dr. Liibke, 
and contains a more critical estimate of Diirer’s 
art than is usually found in the letterpress to 
illustrated works. 


Tue Chronique des Arts of last week gives a 
long account of the pro of the building of 
the great national tasilica of the Sacré-Oceur 
which is being erected on the top of Montmartre. 
We have before spoken of the gigantic plan that 
was formed for this imposing religious edifice, but 
we scarcely thought that it would be so quickly 
carried into effect. Such undertakings are apt to 
languish after the first excitement is over. The 
Chronique, however, affirms that it is proceeding 
rapidly, and that the walls of the enormous crypt 
have reached on the south and east and west a 
height of about three métres, though the works 
were only begun last June. This crypt in itself is 
larger than most ordinary churches. It is to be 
Lighted by twenty-six windows, will contain 
fifteen mortuary chapels, and is destined to receive 
the tombs of all the benefactors who have aided 
in the erection of the building. ; 


Tue exhibition of models for the statue to 
Rabelais which is to be erected in the town of 
Tours as a pendant to the statue of Descartes is 
now open in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. As many 
as ninety-two models have been sent in for com- 
petition ; but most of these, according to a French 
critic, are either absurdly fantastic or hopelessly 
commonplace, only a few among the competitors 
having contrived to give a dignified aspect to the 
great French satirist. Only one portrait of Rabelais 
that is certainly authentic is known to exist; but 
this has not been followed with any great accuracy 
in any of the models, the sculptors apparently 
all following their own notions, and representing 
him as a saint or a devil according to their par- 
ticular conception of his character. 


WE learn from Dr. Keller, of Ziirich, that Prof. 
Rahn is writing a treatise on the remarkable 
stained-glass rose-window of the Cathedral of 
Lausanne. Among the designs of this: window is 
a series of representations of the occupations of the 
different months. That of August is the figure 
of a man engaged in threshing wheat, and in the 
upper part of the design is an object nearly 
circular, with a lunate division somewhat like the 
figure of an eclipse of the moon, with two loops on 
the inner margin. This figure has greatly per- 
plexed the antiquaries of Switzerland, but a study 
of mediaeval illuminated MSS. seems to warrant 
our suggesting that the figure in question is in- 
tended for the hopper or two-handled basket into 
which the grain is shovelled after being winnowed. 


_Iv is proposed to hold an International Art Ex- 
hibition at Munich next year, and contributions 
are invited from the artists of all countries. The 





exhibition is to be repeated every four years, and 
is under the “ Protectorat” of King Ludwig. 
The Bavarian Government intends to confer gold 
medals of the first and second class on exhibitors, 
in accordance with the recommendations of a jury 
to be selected by the artists of Munich, the 
members of which are thus barred from competi- 


‘tion. The committee is composed of the follow- 


ing:—Conrad Hoff, Brandt, Lindenschmidt, Dietz, 
Dennerlein, Gubriel Hackl, Hauberisser, Hess, 
August Kaulbach, Knabl, Meisel, Raab, Schén- 
leber, Wagmiiller, and others. The exhibition is 
to be held in the Crystal Palace, and to open 
July 1 and close at the end of October. The jury 
of admission is to be selected by the artists of 
Munich. Full iculars of the conditions to be 
accepted by exhibitors have been printed in a 
circular of invitation which has been addressed 
by the Bavarian Government to the foreign 
Powers. 


THE so-called “ Restoration” of the Church of 
Lorch-am-Rhein has been most disastrous. OCom- 
plaints of unsuccessful attempts at church restora- 
tion have for a long while past made themselves 
loudly heard in Germany, and this last affair at 
Lorch seems to have brought matters to a crisis. 
The church was famous both for the beauty of its 
situation, and for the fairly good state in which 
it had come down -from the fifteenth century: 
it has now been so mishandled both without 
and within that it is said by competent autho- 
rities to offend against every principle of archi- 
tectural sciénce. Nothing remains of the original 
work in the choir except the iron clamps which 
had been introduced here and there, in the course 
of time, in order to bind weak places together, 
and these, too, itis proposed to replace with new 
ones. Of the old piers nothing but the kernel can 
be said to exist, for they have been refaced and 
tricked out with Gothic finials of the last fashion, 
and the picturesque Renaissance tower has been 
y wort For the moment the work is at a 
standstill, and a second architect has been called 
in, to whom has been entrusted the conduct of the 
restoration of the two aisles: he is, however, 
almost hopelessly embarrassed by the labours of his 

redecessor. If he is forced, and it is said he will 

forced, to continue the work as it has been 

, total ruin will be about the best thing 

that can be wished to this once valuable monu- 
ment of Rhenish Gothic architecture. 


ConTINUED excavations on the site of the ancient 
Brigantium have led the archaeologist, Dr, Samuel 
Jenny, to further important discoveries. Among 
these may be noted a large square site, paved with 
cement and having evidently been enclosed by 
doors of bronze, which Dr. Jenny identifies as the 
cella of a temple of Mercury, Brigantium having 
been devoted to the cultus of this god. Further, 
he has discovered indications of a Columbarium 
of a kind rarely found except in Dalmatia and 
Italy, containing cinerary urns, Aretine pottery, 
a sacrificial knife, and a large shallow bronze 
vessel. All these objects are being photographed, 
as fears are entertained that the condition of the 
walls is such that they cannot survive the winter. 
This is the more to be regretted since nowhere in 
Austria, except on the classical grounds of Pola, 
Aquileja, and Spalatro, have such extensive ex- 
cavations been made. 


Important Romain remains have lately been 
found in Thuringia, which, up to this time, has 
produced few antiquities. They consist of orna- 
ments of gold, silver, bronze, also terra-cottas, all 
dating from about the second century. It is pro- 
posed to collect funds in order to prosecute the 
excavations more extensively. 


Tue Portfolio this month gives an etching by 
L. Richeton from W. G. Orchardson’s picture en- 
titled Conditional Neutrality, a portrait of the 
artist’s little boy standing in a determined atti- 
tude with a sword held behind his back; one of 
Amand Durand’s reproductions from the etchings 
of the great masters, Christ Preaching by Rem- 





brandt—the plate sometimes called The Little 
Tomb—and one of Brunet Debaines’ etchings of 
Edinburgh, very dark and confused in effect, and 
not good in execution. Such is the pictorial in- 
terest of the number ; for the rest, Mr. Hamerton 
finishes his Life of Turner by telling how his 
charitable gift was set aside, and by drawing a 
comparison between his melancholy life “in the 
dreary dirty mansion in Queen Anne Street” and 
that of Francois Millet in his poor home at Bar- 
bazon on the borders of Fontainebleau, “ where 
he lived in perfect dignity, sustained by the truest 
and tenderest affection,” for he had a wife, nine 
children, and a few dear friends and neighbours to 
love him. Mr. R. L. Stevenson likewise finishes 
his notes on Edinburgh. 


In the last number of LZ’ Art for November will 
be found another of Waltner’s splendid etchings 
from Millais’s pictures. This time it is not a 
portrait of a lady, but that of the well-known 
Yeoman of the Guard, exhibited some few years 
ago in the Royal Academy, and this year at the 
Paris Exhibition. Though, perhaps, it does not 
quite equal the superb portrait of Mdme. Bischoffs- 
heim, the Yeoman is nevertheless a very remari- 
able example of the etcher’s skill. The various 
textures of his hat, ruff, coat, &c., are all most 
exactly rendered, and the impression of colour is 
so strongly conveyed that one can scarcely realise 
that the work is only executed in black and white. 
In the same number, and also in the following, are 
some very striking and clever woodcuts from pic- 
tures in the French Exhibition, 


A Ric double number of L’ Art, devoted chiefly 
to English art, is published this week, somewhat 
in advance of its usual date, as a ‘ Christmas 
number,” after the fashion of English rather than 
of French periodicals. It certainly ought to meet 
with warm appreciation in England, for its 
criticisms are highly complimentary to English 
art, especially to the English school of painting, 
which M. Charles Tardieu declares to have been 
“une des triomphatrices du Champ de Mars.” 
We have also a very fine etched portrait of the 
Prince of Wales, by Waltner, and a capital like- 
ness of Sir Cunliffe Owen. Beside all this Z’Art 
bestows upon us this Christmas, as°a purely 
artistic treat, another of the beautiful drawings by 
Millet, of Shepherds and Sheep, of which we 
have before bad several lovely examples, and a 
very skilful etching by Maxime Lalanne—a view 
of Haarlem with a windmill and shipping—which 
rivals the work of many of the old Dutch masters 
in its accurate and vigorous design, almost, indeed 
approaching to Rembrandt in its quick seizure an 
told interpretation of the chief features of the 
scene, 


Tue December riumber of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, which has appeared after some delay, 
really forms in itself “un beau et fort volume,” 
and is even more valuable than its predecessors in 
its description of the various sources of interest at 
the Exhibition. In the first article M. Paul 
Mantz treats of the curious exhibition of histori- 
cal portraits which was so badly dealt with at 
the Trocadéro. Those who managed to gain 
sight of these portraits testify to théir extreme 
value and interest ; but to the many who failed 
to obtain entrance into the “salles des confér- 
ences ” of the Trocadéro, and to others who saw 
little when admitted, this article will be a conso- 
lation. For it affords much valuable information, 
beside giving reproductions of nine of the most 
interesting of the portraits, including an etching 
by A. Gilbert from the portrait of Moliére in the 
Duc d’Aumale’s collection, the origin of which 
has been greatly discussed; an etching by Dujar- 
din from the portrait of Jean-Pierre Acarie by 
Lagneau ; and another from Watteau’s lan- 
guishing portrait of M. de Julienne. In 
the second article of the number Mdme. Ger- 
maine de Poligny puts forward a vast hypo- 
thesis, supported, so far as we can see, only by 
a few lines in Plato, to account for the similarity 
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of ancient Mexican art to that developed on the 
borders of the Mediterranean at an early period 
of history. A few Mexican objects are reproduced, 
but the writer is so taken up with her particular 
view that she neglects to give any account of them. 
Three articles are devoted to Eastern art, one 
being a review of “The Ceramic of the Extreme 
East,” by M. Gasnault; the second, a special study 
of Japanese lacquer, by M. Ch. Ephrussi ; and the 
third, a general and brilliant sketch of Asiatic 
art in all its relations as represented at the Uni- 
versal Exhibition, by M. Duranty. The other 
articles of this number can only be mentioned. 
They comprise the last part of M. Paul Sédille’s 
study of “ Architecture at the Trocadéro;” “ Tissues 
and Embroideries,” by M. Biais; “Italian Faience, 
Tapestry, and Manuscripts of the Middle Ages,” by 
M. A. Darcel, being the completion of his series 
of articles on the “‘ Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance at the Trocadéro;” “ Books of Art at 
the Champ de Mars,” by M. H. Havard; and a 
splendidly illustrated article on the ‘Coins, 
Medallions, and Plaques,’ by M. Eugéne Piot. 
The number ends with the usual half-yearly biblio- 


graphy. 


Tue Ecclesiastical Art Review congratulates the 
Restoration Committee of St. Alban’s Abbey on 
their recent decision to pull down the present roof 
and construct one of a higher pitch, in imitation 
of that which originally covered a portion of the 
building; but considering the very strong opposi- 
tion offered to the scheme, both by eminent archi- 
tects and by the council of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, it is to be hoped that this congratulation is 
premature. Pace Mr. Seddon and the Review, 
many people think it hardly “ English common- 
sense” to pull down an old roof of good oak and 
substitute for it a modern one of inferior materials, 
even though it may slightly improve the appear- 
ance of the church, about which there is certainly 
a difference of taste. In the same number Mr. 
André describes some of the village churches in 
the neighbourhood of St. Albans, and points out 
everything worthy of notice in their architecture. 
He suggests that two stone-bench ends in the door 
through the curious wall which separates the nave 
from the chancel at Ayot St. Lawrence may. have 
been used for confession, which is symbolised by 
the sculpture on the benches. It is certainly an 
unusual place for a confessional ; and it would be 
interesting to know whether he finds any other 
similar examples in the county. The illustrations 
of the stained-glass windows at Bradfield and 
Bolterstone, by Mr. Dixon, show the beauty of the 
drawing and of the design. Would it not be 
possible to indicate in the margin the principal 
colours employed (as is sometimes done when arms 
are hastily tricked), since the effect of a window de- 
pends far more on colour than any other element ? 


Art the last meeting of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society Mr. Dutton exhibited and gave 
the following description, of a Mediaeval Mer- 
chant’s Mark, and added some notes upon seals of 
the same period. The matrix of the seal ex- 
hibited was found last year in one of the coprolite 
pits on the left of the Newmarket road. It was 
cast ina mixed metal resembling brass, and was 
circular in shape. The wax most commonly used 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries was 
white; but about the end of the twelfth century 
green wax was often employed. Heraldic insignia, 
too, began to be introduced about the end of this 
century, and with them came a vast improvement 
in the design of “personal seals.” But it was 
not until the reign of Henry III. that seals 
attained their highest point of excellence; and 
after the year 1400 we tind them again gradually 
declining in importance. “ Merchant’s Marks” 
seem to have been originally copied from the 
Flemings during the fifteenth century, though 
there are many earlier specimens. They were 
generally used in the great sea-ports on the east 
coast, which had frequent communication with 
Flanders, The merchant's mark on this seal is 





probably a representation of the Agnus Dei, a some- 
what favourite device, partly perhaps on account 
of the Lamb being a fit emblem of the trade of the 
wool factor, or staple merchant. Lead was com- 
monly used for the matrices of seals (though the 
upper classes sometimes employed silver), and also 
a metal resembling brass, the manufacture of which 
was long confined to Cologne. The favourite 
devices or symbols were the Agnus Dei, birds, 
beasts, and flowers, effigies of patron saints, and 
symbols of the four Evangelists. 


Tue Great Council of Luzern, among other 
rovisions for the re-organisation of the Catholic 
Rischagemeinile, inserts a strong prohibition of the 
sale, alteration, or destruction of any articles in 
the churches which possess an antiquarian, his- 
torical, or artistic value. Under former Cantonal 
Governments the clergy have been left free to dis- 
pose of such articles on the supposition that they 
were “Church property ;” and a t number of 
art treasures from Central Switzerland have thus 
found their way into foreign museums and private 
collections. Nationalrath Fischer observed that 
when he was last in Paris he saw treasures which 
he recognised as belonging some time since to the 
monasteries of St. Urban and Rathhausen. He 
complained that the present Swiss Catholic clergy 
ow destroyed or hopelessly injured noble 
mediaeval works in order to replace them by some- 
thing “ modish:” in many cases they were even 
sold to procure money to obtain tasteless and 
valueless substitutes, He quoted as an example 
the so-called “restoration” of the church at 
Engelberg. The new regulation was passed by a 
large majority of the Great Council; and the 
artistic treasures of the churches in Luzern will 
henceforward be under the strict protection of the 
State. 
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THE public concerts given from time to time by 
the Tenterden Street institution are interesting 
and instructive in so far as they afford the means 


of gauging the progress and ability of the students. | 


A special significance now attaches to any mani- 
festo emanating from the management, when 
schemes are afloat affecting the future position of 
the Academy. Into the merits of the controvers 
excited by the action proceeding from Marlboroug 
House it is not our purpose to enter; especially 
as those who have already rushed into print have 
merely succeeded in betraying an astonishing 
ignorance of the facts. The present position of 
the Royal Academy is eminently satisfactory in 
one sense, the number of students within its walls 
being greater than at any previous period of its 
history. Turning to the programme of the 
orchestral concert given in St. James’s Hall on 
Thursday week, we find a fair proportion devoted 
to compositions by the aa This is as it 
should be, for if genius cannot be manufactured 
musicianship may be, and it is from practical 
musicians rather than from brilliant performers 
that the progress of the art will receive its truest 
impetus. 

udged in this light, the concert was not so 
satisfactory as it might have been, for only two 
items could be accepted as displaying at once 
natural ability and the impress of sound training. 
Of these the foremost in importance was a piano- 
forte concerto in B minor by Mr. R. Harvey Lohr. 
This work is thoroughly well written, not only as 
regards form, but in the treatment of the themes, 
in the orchestration, and in the absence of patchi- 
ness in the use of episodical matter. The first 
movement, «allegro con passione, may have been 
written under the influence of Schumann; the 
middle section, a notturno, under that of Chopin ; 
while the tinale more distinctly shows a leaning 
in the direction of Mendelssohn. These tendencies 
cannot be considered as faults, but rather the 
reverse, in a composition by a student. The 





manifestation of individuality should come later. 
An Elegy for soprano solo and chorus, written in 
memory of Henry John Cockram, a promising 
student lately deceased, by Mr. Myles Birkett 
Foster, may & heartily commended for its earnest 
sentiment and devotional feeling. 

Mr. E. Ford’s song, “ Devotion,” is noteworth 
for its leaning towards the modern German school. 
It is a composition of much promise, though the 
evident talent of the author requires further sub- 
jection to the refining influence of study and ex- 
perience. In all these examples sufficient merit 
could be recognised to justify their place in the 
programme. This, however, could not be said 
with reference to Mr. R. Addison’s Introduction 
and last movement from a symphony in G minor, 
The form of the piece is that of a first movement, 
and so considered is fairly correct. But the themes 
are ridiculous, the progressions unmeaning, and 
the orchestration that of a tyro in the art. The 
errors here mentioned are certainly almost inevit- 
able in early attempts at en and a stu- 
dent yet in his novitiate need feel no shame when 
his attention is directed tothem. But to expose his 
weakness to public comment is an act of unkindness 
in itself, and a source of discredit to his precep- 
tors. Enemies are ever ready to spy out the 
nakedness of the land, and to draw plausible in- 
ferences. With regard to the instrumental soloists 
at the concert we may single out Mr. Charles 
T. E. Catchpole’s almost perfect delivery of the 
Romanza from Mozart’s horn concerto in E flat ; 
and the very sympathetic rendering of Schumann’s 
— oncertstiick (Op. 92), by Miss Alice 

rton. Mrs. Mudie Bolingbroke, who improves 
apace, was the most successful among the voca- 
lists ; but a word of commendation may be given 
to Miss Amy Aylward and Miss Kate Brand. 
The capacity of thé choir was tested in Men- 
delssohn’s Lauda, Sion. The result was excellent 
as regards smoothness, ordinary observance of 
nuance, and voice power; but the attack was im- 
perfect, and there was a painful lack of that 
energy and spirit which one would expect ina 
body of youthful singers. The conductor, Mr. 
Walter Macfarren, may be responsible for these 
shortcomings, for his beat was singularly tame 
and indefinite; and more, he performed his 
duties throughout the evening without the 
aid of the music. This extraordinary method 
of procedure was due, we understand, to Mr. 
Macfarren’s rapidly-failing eyesight, which now 
precludes him from reading a score. In this 
affliction Mr. Macfarren deserves, and doubtless 
will receive, warm sympathy: but under present 
circumstances the performance of new works by the 
students must necessarily be a matter in which the 
chances of an adequate rendering are remote ; and, 
what is of more importance, the orchestral practices 
at the Academy are deprived of much of their value. 
Remarks of this kind are painful, and should not 
have been rendered necessary; but now that a 
fierce light is beating upon the doings of the 
Academy, it behoves all who consider its welfare 
a matter of serious import to the musical well- 
being of the country to draw attention to any 
point of doubtful policy in the management. 

Henry F, Frost. 





ieee a 


We lately recorded the success at Leipzig of a 
young English pianist, Miss Helen Hopekirk. We 
have now the pleasure of announcing that another 
native of this country, Mr. Rickard, of Birming- 
ham, who has been studying at the Leipzig Con- 
servatorium under Herr Reinecke, has made a 
brilliant first appearance at the Gewandhaus Con- 
certs. He selected his master’s concerto in F 


sharp minor—a far from easy work—and per- 
formed it in a manner which has called forth the 
warmest praise from the German musical papers. 
It is interesting to add that Mr. Rickard’s teacher 
before he left England—Dr. Heap, of Birmingham 
—was himself also a former student at Leipzig. 


A youne Polish pianist, Moritz Rosenthal, only 
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fourteen years of age, has been playing with much 
success in Paris. 
Dr. Hans von Biitow has produced Glinka’s 
opera Life for the Czar in a German translation 
at Hanover. 
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THE MOST ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


“ PRINCESS " PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUM. 


From THE COURT JOURNAL. 
The Frincess Album. This sumptuous work of Art.. 
designs are in all cases artistic and exceedingly graceful ; the: 
dines are soft and unobtrusive, and we have now for the first time 
,~ appropriate setting by which the effect of the —— is one 
pocece The “Princess” is satisfactory every respect, 
refinement and good taste being apparent throughout its pages. 
From THE WORLD. 
The Princess Album is a superb receptacie for Photo- 
graphic Portraits of all sizes, every page being illustrated with. 
oice designs, and & appearance and finish of the book are 
artistic i in the highest degree. 
From THE WHITEHALL REVIEW. 
The Princess Album is conetracted to hold both carte 
Speed coles rcs, mo Dee ramets St 
rately des . the binding is ve ani . 
“ Princess” is wi ~ rthy of its name. wad . 
‘oa THE BOOKSELLER, 
The Princess Album is, without exception, the most 
elegant and most satisfactory yet introduced, 
From THE EXAMINER. 
The t Pxiqoses Album is conspicuous for its elegance and 


From THE STATIONER. 
The Princess Album is most handsomely bound in new 
style, and presenting, most happily for its new feature, subdued and 
ost artistic mounts, that set off rather than kill the photographs, 
os ot too often the case with highly-coloured, floriated mounts. 
From THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 

The Princess Album is the choicest Album ever issued. 
eoceee The effect produced by the printing of the designs in various. 
delicate shades of colour affords a pleasing surprise. Will prove a 
charming ornament in any drawing-room. 

From THE GLASGOW HERALD. 
The Princess Album is marked by originality of inven- 
tion and skill and taste in execution. 
From THE SCOTSMAN. 
The Princess Album is an Album which will be prized. 
From THE GLASGOW NEWS. 
The Princess Album is the richest Album we have seen. 
We heartily recommend it as a handsome Christmas Present. 
From THE EDINBURGH DAILY REVIEW. 

The Princess Album is very tastefully illuminated in 
gold and colours. The designs of the borders of the mounts are 
remarkably beautiful. 

From THE LIVERPOOL DAILY MERCURY. 

The Princess Album we would strongly recommend as 
an elegant and appropriate Christmas, New Year, or Bridal Present.. 
Published by WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, & O©O., 

Bridewell Place, New Bridge Street, London, E.C., 
and Sold by all Stationers. 


RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 





In 1 vol. imperial 8vo, with 66 Drawings and Map, 
price 31s, 6d. 


THE ROOF OF THE WORLD; 


Bemwe THE NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY OVER 
THE Hien Pxuateav or Tiset TO 
THE RussiAN FRONTIER, 
AND THE Oxvus Sources on Pamir, 


By Lrevt.-Cot, T, E. GORDON, O.S.L, 


Lately attached to the Special Mission to Kashgar under 
Sir Douglas Forsyth. 


Edinburgh: Davi Dovetas; and all Booksellers. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
READY FOR PRESS. 


TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONNETS, 


Containing upwards of Five Hundred and Fifty Examples, 
many hitherto uncollected. 


Edited from the Original Sources, with Notes and Illustrations, 
By DAVID M. MAIN 


Crown 8vo, about 400 pp., 10s. 6d. ; Small 4to, best hand- 
made paper, 21s. 
Printed for Subscribers only. 
Prospectuses sent free on application to 
A. IrELAND & Co., Pall Mall, \’anchester. 








Just published, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
202 pp., price 3s. tid. 
PyLEMENTS of DYNAMICS —-MECHANIOS, 
By JAMES BLAIKIE. M A., 
Fellow of Gonville Be Caius College, Cambridge ; ; formerly 
Examiner in Mathematics in the University 
of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: James THIN, Publisher to the University. 
Loudon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co, 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 














ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


AND 


LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 








EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR the YEAR 1877: 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Fire Premiums for the Year... ani nae én oe . £7838.,.059 2 il 
Being an Increase of £65,601 upon the preceding year. 
Losses ... wa nbs as ies re Ses oh die A27.477 19 10 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Income from Premiums, after deducting re-assur- 
ances one one se - le re deo je ae ie . £245,058 6 9 


BONUSES DECLARED at the Last Two Divisions of Profits:—£1 10s. per cent. per annum on sum 
Assured, upon all Policies entitled to participate. 





FUNDS. 
After providing for payment of the Dividend and Bonus, the Funds of the Company will stand as 
follows :— 
‘Capital Paid-up ase ene we on ino ~ oe poe . £2839,545 0 O 
Fire Fund .... pan ses ees aoe “se ie “0 _ ie se A00,000 O 9O 
Reserve F'und... _ des ian wr a a _ - son 750.000 OO O 
Balance of Profit and Loss ..... _ oo wis _ a 71.695 15 Oo 
Life Funds oo we i ove we abe sen — ‘a . 2,246,802 4 7 
£3.,.758,.042 19 F 





GROWTH OF FUNDS. 


USG2.. ce ISISIIGBOA 
USGT et ae es LODZ AL 
UST teeta ee $2QBVWOVOAO 


3,758,042 





EXTRACT FROM AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
“We have examined and counted every Security, and have found all correct and in perfect order, and 
that the present aggregate market value thereof is in excess of the amounts in the said Balance-Sheets.” 
JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Sub-Manager. ’ 
JOHN B. JUHNSTON, Secretary in London. 





